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THE LITTLE ROCK 


I, 


MICHAEL DINNEEN’S cottage 
in Carrigarinka village wore a 
deserted look when I passed 
if on my way to the railway 
junction. Not that it ever 
looked particularly comfortable 
or prosperous, nor, indeed, 
could Dinneen himself be de- 
scribed in these terms, 

An ex-soldier, who had lost 
an arm in the war, he was a 
comparatively recent settler in 
the village, driven there, it was 
reported, by ill-treatment. re- 
ceived in his native place, 
which happened to be fiercely 
Sinn Fein and pro-German. 
I gathered he was popular in 
his new home. His neighbours 
treated him with . cautious 
friendliness. He managed to 
obtain employment in the tele- 
graph office in a country town 
three miles off, and went his 
way unmolested. 

As I drove my car. down the 
village street I realised that 
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OF THE DANCING. 


Carrigarinka was keeping a 
compulsory holiday—the third 
within the week. From at 
least one window in every 
house a Sinn Fein flag hung 
limply in the mild spring air ; 
even the whitewashed wall 
round the pump was enlivened 
by stripes of green and yellow 
paint. In the distance I could 
see. the. limestone crag known 
as the little rock of the dancing, 
with a defiantly large flag tied 
to a stunted tree on its summit. 
The rock itself was a landmark 
visible for many miles. In the 
field. below the country people 
formerly assembled for games 
and dancing. Later, the rock 
overlooked less innocent occu- 
pations, for, when not detained 
at the nation’s expense, the 
chief Sinn Feiner of the dis- 
trict, one Teige O’Leary (or, as 
he patriotically rendered it, 
Tadg Laeghire), lived beneath 
its shelter. 
A 
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Perhaps when compulsory a 
holiday loses some of its charm. 
Beyond the display of flags, I 
could see no particular signs 
of rejoicing. Indeed, most of 
the inhabitants appeared dis- 
tinctly glum. The closing of 
the two public-houses—con- 
trary to the usual holiday cus- 
tom—might have caused some 
depression; but it is more 
likely that the men, mostly 
small landholders and working 
farmers, were uncomfortably 
aware that their farms must 
suffer from continual enforced 
holidays at the busy spring 
season, and that arrears of 
work were accumulating which 
they could scarcely hope to 
get even with. 

And they had yet another 
reason for secret dismay. The 
holiday, ordered by Sinn Fein 
authorities, celebrated the re- 
lease of hunger-striking political 
prisoners—men suspected of 
connivance and responsibility 
in murders and outrages which 
were condemned by all except 
a small band of extremists. 
Yet not one of the Carrigarinka 
villagers would have dared ex- 
press disapproval of the release 
any more than he would have 
ventured to work that day. 
Each man feared his neighbour 
and mistrusted his oldest 
friend. Those whose fears were 
keenest flew the largest flags 
and flaunted their patriotic 
badges the most obtrusively. 
‘I stopped my car at the 
post-office near the end of the 
long straggling street. 

Inside I found Mrs Moylan, 
the postmistress, and her 
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daughter Bridgie engaged in 
low-voiced conversation with 
two neighbours. The latter, 
drawing their shawls over their 
heads, departed quietly through 
the back door. Bridgie and 
her mother turned perturbed 
yet expectant faces to me. 
Evidently my visit betokened 
something of more interest 
than a request for stamps. It 
was evident, too, that Bridgie 
Moylan had been crying. 

Mrs Moylan, bending low as 
she handed the change, mur- 
mured apparently to the 
counter— 

“Did ye get anny account 
of Mike Dinneen? The poor 
fellow——”’ 

She stopped abruptly and 
busied herself with the stamp 
drawer. I saw that a young 
man carrying a rebel flag had 
entered the little shop. 

He belonged to a type which 
has come into existence in 
Ireland during the last few 
years—undefinable as to class, 
well dressed, well drilled, exud- 
ing arrogance and self-satis- 
faction. No vestige of the 
national indolence clings to the 
exponents of this type, and 
they have lost all traces of the 
national good nature. Indeed, 
they seem to have acquired 
something of the bearing that 
characterised their “ glorious 
German ally.” 

He made no attempt to 
remove his hat in my presence, 
though he stepped aside per- 
functorily to allow me to pass, 
dispelling any illusion of polite- 
ness by raising his flag and 
giving it an aggressive flutter. 
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His expression openly indi- 
cated contempt for my class, 
and triumph at the Govern- 
ment’s latest surrender to Sinn 
Fein. 

I drove away feeling ruffled, 
for when one’s curiosity is 
aroused it is annoying to be 
unable to gratify it, and doubly 
so when the hindrance is in 
itself objectionable. 

I resolved to call again at 
the post-office on my way 
home and find out more about 
Mike Dinneen. 

- But ill-luck pursued me that 
afternoon. Owing to the holi- 
day the parcels office at the 
railway junction was closed, so 
I was unable to transact my 
business. Nor did I succeed 
in questioning Mrs Moylan 
about Dinneen, for I did not 
get within two miles of COarri- 


At the steepest pitch of a 
long hill leading to the cross- 
roads surmounted by the little 
rock of the dancing, there was 
a swishing sound in the bushes 
by the roadside. Four men 
with blackened faces sprang 
out, and raising revolvers barred 
my way. I had no choice but 
to apply the brakes. A fifth 
man, tall and well-dressed, 
wearing a black cloth mask, 
stepped leisurely from the fir 
plantation opposite. At a sign 
from him I was pulled un- 
ceremoniously out of the car. 
I stood in the road with a 
revolver against each side of 
my head. The muzzles felt 
cold and very hard. 

Iwas both angry and startled, 
but anger had the upper hand. 


“* Let ye be quiet and ye'll 
not be hurted,’’ said one of the 
men warningly. I realised it 
would be futile to struggle, and 
submitted to being placed on 
the bank beneath the fir-trees. 

The leader examined the car 
in a rapid and practical manner. 
He experimented with the gears 
and self-starter, glanced into 
the petrol tank, and pronounced 
himself satisfied. 

“The Republic requires the 
use of your car,”’ he said coolly ; 
‘we have no objection to your 
returning home on foot. You 
may spare yourself the trouble 
of ringing up the police or the 
military, because the wires have 
been cut.” 

His voice was brisk and de- 
cisive, with a slight hint of an 
American twang. 

His companions replaced 
their revolvers in side-pockets, 
and packed themselves into 
the car. The ease with which 
the leader started it against 
the steep hill showed he was 
well accustomed to the work. 

A few minutes later the 
sound of the engine had died 
away round a bend in the road, 
and I was alone with my help- 
less fury. 

Such episodes are common 
in Ireland. But though one 
hears of them continually, one 
scarcely expects to experience 
them oneself: The civilised 
habit of mind still persists, 
though the country is overrun 
by forces of disorder. Conse- 
quently my anger was mingled 
with a sense of unreality. I 
was obliged to lay my bare 
hand over the moss-covered 
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stones on the bank, and I 
stared hard at the fir-trees and 
bright green fields to convince 
myself I was really awake. 

My shortest: way home lay 
across country. In any other 
circumstances I should have 
enjoyed the walk down the 
sloping fields overlooking wide 
brown bog-lands, now trans- 
formed by the evening light 
into a fairy realm of soft and 
glowing colours. 

That fairies really exist is a 
common belief in Ireland. In 
spring, when the leprechaun’s 
gold is spread over the furze 
bushes, when bare rocks are 
transformed into opals and 
every ridge of hill holds its 
own rainbow, it is easy to share 
this belief. 

With the country people, 
however, the unseen world, 
whether of fairies or ancient 
gods or Christian saints, is 
always close at hand—a con- 
crete fact to be reckoned with 
in daily life. And it is said 
that even some up-to-date 
patriots who have shaken off 
the restraints of religion have 
been unable to free themselves 


from a disquieting belief in 


fairies. 

The path wound downwards 
amongst rough boulders of 
granite to a sheltered hollow, 
where bluebells spread like a 
mist over the steep sides of 
an ancient rath. 

A voice came unexpectedly 
from the rath, expressing a 
fervent hope that the speaker 
might meet me in heaven, and 
adding sadly that it would be 
a@ bad place if none of the old 
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stock of gentry were found 
there. 

Old Bat Cronin, who owned 
the adjacent farm, was stand- 
ing, hat in hand, just above 
me on the slope of the rath. 

His shrewd grey eyes sur- 
veyed me keenly, noting, no 
doubt, the cumbrous fur coat 
and motor gauntlets with which 
I was burdened. 

“Faith, the gintry is both- 
ered by their convaniences,” 
he said earnestly as he replaced 
his hat. 

I noticed a knot of Sinn Fein 
colours pinned to the soft 
crown. Yet Cronin’s loyalty 
was above suspicion, and he 
had lost two sons in the war. 

“‘There’s some that rides 
horses and motor-cars that has 
a right to it,” he announced 
in the well-modulated tones 
of a practised orator. ‘“‘ But 
there’s some that’s not good 
enough to be riding a donkey, 
and, faith, tis themselves does 
be sitting aisy in the motor- 
cars in place of the quality.” 

Experience had taught me 
the impossibility of checking 
Bat Cronin’s eloquence. I sat 
down on a boulder and let him 
have his say uninterrupted. 

“Tis the notions they’d be 
collecting that’d destroy the 
country entirely,” he went on, 
coming nearer, and lowering 
his voice. ‘Their thrade 
unions and sthrikes and re- 
publican holidays! Tell me, 
ma’am, did ye ever hear the 
like of three holidays in the 
week, and the crows and 
pigeons to be ating the man- 
golds and seeds on account of 
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them Sinn Feiners not laving 
us a gun to shoot with ? - What 
will we be coming to at all— 
tell me, now? And tell me,” 
he added in a whisper, “did 
ye get anny account of Mike 
Dinneen ? ” 

I tried to appear indifferent, 
knowing I might defeat my 
own ends if I betrayed much 
curiosity. 

I told him vaguely that I 
understood Mike Dinneen had 
been hurt. 

Cronin clenched his right fist 
and thumped vigorously upon 
the palm of his left hand. 

‘“*He’s been done to death, 
ma’am,” he hissed between 
closed teeth. 

The tale that followed, how- 
ever, made it clear that, though 
badly injured, Dinneen at any 
rate was still alive; and there 
even was some prospect of his 
recovery. All had gone well 
with him until the hunger- 
strike of political prisoners. 
Then a national strike or holi- 
day being ordered by Sinn Fein, 
work ceased everywhere, even 
in some Government offices. 

Dinneen, however, stuck to 
his post throughout, and at 
night snatched what sleep he 
could on the floor of the tele- 
graph office. 

On the third day, with the 
news that the Government had 
capitulated, the strike ended, 
and Dinneen’s troubles began. 
In spite of an urgent message 
from the postmaster to the 
authorities, no protection was 
available for Dinneen. Upon 
leaving the office in the even- 
ing he found an angry crowd 
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assembled, who hissed him 
through the streets. Outside 
the town threats turned to 
action. Dinneen was pelted 
with stones and mud, and 
finally knocked down and 
beaten with heavy blackthorns. 
He lay by the roadside till a 
passing car chanced on him 
and conveyed him to hospital. 

“He thought to sereech 
when he heard the motor com- 
ing,” said Cronin; “‘ but the 
teeth was rattling about his 
head, and anny attempt he’d 
make would be apt to drive 
them back on him down his 
throat. The people that was 
watching him from the win- 
dows thought he’d be dead 
every minute from the bating 
he had and the way he was 
lying with his head below in 
the ditch.” 

“Do you mean to say that 
though there were people ac- 
tually watching him from the 
windows, nobody went out te 
help him ? ” I asked ineredu- 
lously. 

“That's thrue, ma’am,”’ re- 
plied Cronin with composure. 
“Sure, they thought he’d be 
stretched for a corpse and no 
throuble at all about it. Mind 
now, I’m not saying they 
hadn’t a right to call a priest, 
but, bedad, they were in dread 
even to do that.” 

~* Cowards !”’ I exclaimed. 
Cronin continued in tones of 


mild reproof. 3 
“Indeed, ma’am,  ’tisn’t 
everybody is an officer’s widow 


and ‘ud have the courage that 
yourself has! Sure, the neigh- 
bours does be in dread all the 
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time, and I never goes along 
the road meself without looking 
this way and that and expect- 
ing to lose me life! What can 
we do at all with them Sinn 
Fein blagyards spying on. us, 
and they with their balls of 
death handy to be pelting us 
day or night? Maybe ’tis 
your farm or your motor-car 
or your life they’d be wanting, 
and, faith, ’tis aiqual to them 
what they’d take.” 

“ That’s quite true, Cronin,”’ 
I said; “we all hold our 
possessions on sufferance—Sinn 
Fein sufferance. But the Gov- 
ernment ought to provide pro- 
tection for special cases.” 

He waved his hand in the 
direction of his farm. 

“Twenty years back the 
fairies put a pishogue on me 
land,” he said with apparent 
irrelevance. ‘‘ Divil a decent 
crop ever came off it since, 
and the bastes—the creatures ! 
not ating what’d keep the life 
inthem! And indeed, ma’am, 


I’m thinking ’twas a good turn 


the fairies done me, for ’tis the 
dread of the pishogue that does 
be previnting the Sinn Feiners 
from taking me farm. Believe 
me, the fairies’d give ye better 
protection than ever ye’d get 
from the English Governmint.” 
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In the face of his utter seri- 
ousness it was impossible to 
laugh. 

“We must look after Din- 
neen when he comes out of 
hospital,” I said, rising from 
the boulder and gathering up 
my coat. ‘I shall be in Eng- 
land for the next few weeks, 
but do you keep your ears 
open while I'm away.” 

I nodded good-night to the 
old man. 

He took off his hat again, 
holding it against his chest 
with the Sinn Fein badge dis- 
creetly hidden. 

“Me own two boys is dead 
and buried, glory be to God,” 
he said solemnly. ‘* They died 
under the flag, and, indeed, 
they’re safe where they are. 
But wouldn’t it be very un- 
thankful of me if I didn’t be 
helping them soldiers that’s 
living yet—yes, and be cursing 
their torminters? God bless 
all the poor brave fellows, and 
may the divil catch the others 
with a curse on their black 
souls and roast every one of 
them the same as ye’d roast a 
pota 50? 

Glancing round, I saw him 
reverently bent, as though in 
prayer, standing knee-deep in 
bluebells. 


u. 


The missing motor was found 
next day on a road near my 
house. 

An extravagant quantity of 
mud plastered it both inside 
and out, bearing witness to 


the pace and distance it had 
been driven. There was an un- 
mistakable bullet mark through 
the back, but beyond this and 
a few new scratches on the 
dash-boards, it was uninjured. 
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I wondered for what murderous 
enterprise it had been employed, 
and a sudden repugnance seized 
me as I looked at it. That very 
day I sent it to the local 
auctioneer to be disposed of 
without reserve. I was not 
going to keep a car for the 
convenience of murderers. 


The weeks I spent in Eng- 
land intensified the Irish situa- 
tion. The Government having 
affirmed that law and order 
positively must be re-estab- 
lished, more troops were drafted 
into the country, and the roads 
were systematically patrolled. 
Loyalists were forbidden to 
keep firearms in their houses ; 
they were warned to “ exercise 
extreme vigilance and caution ”’ 
in their daily occupations. Cur- 
few regulations were instituted 
throughout the greater part of 
Munster; but martial law, 
which alone could have dealt 
effectively with the rebels, was 
not proclaimed. And the cam- 
paign of murder and arson 
continued unabated. 

Alighting at the junction on 
my return, I found the station 
entrance watched by armed 
Sinn Feiners, while just across 
the road a rebel flag flaunted 
itself from the blackened ruins 
of the police barracks. 

I stowed myself and my 
luggage upon a shaky old 
jarvey car, which was anything 
but an ideal conveyance for a 
ten-mile drive, and jolted away 
from the station, inwardly im- 
precating a Government whose 
fatuous dealings with rebellion 
had rendered it inexpedient 
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for a loyalist to own a motor- 
car. 

The sordid little town seemed 
empty and quiet. Very few 
children were playing in the 
street, and none of the usual 
groups of dishevelled gossipers 
were gathered round the door- 
ways. Cocks and hens and 
pigs, wandering at their plea- 
sure in and out of the houses, 
seemed to have the place to 
themselves. 

From its elevated position 
at the end of a sloping grassy 
square the imposing new 
Roman Oatholic Chapel domi- 
nated the whole place. Grey 
and white pigeons. wheeled 
round the steeple. The bell 
tolled sonorously a few times. 
Before the last vibration had 
died away there came a burst 
of shrill music from the square. 
It was an unfamiliar tune 
played triumphantly on Irish 
pipes. All music has a won- 
derful power of creating vivid 
mental pictures, and Irish pipes 
excel in the art of weird sug- 
gestion. 

For a moment, while the 
piper was still out of sight 
behind the intervening houses, 
I seemed to have a vision. of 
some dauntless unearthly leader 
advancing amid the exultant 
acclamations of his followers, 

Then, as we turned: the 
corner, the car-horse shied vio- 
lently at a burst of flame 
which shot up with : startling 
suddenness in the middin of 
the square. 

From his insecure deat on 
my luggage the driver tried 
to steady him without success ; 
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but the saffron-kilted piper, 
handing his pipes to a _ by- 
stander, sprang forward and 
seized the bridle. The horse, 
still quivering and snorting, 
allowed himself to be brought 
to a stand. 

All the townspeople were 
assembled in the square watch- 
ing an immense bonfire burning 
with noisy spurts and wicked- 
looking darting flames, and 
filling the air with a choking 
acrid smell. 

Sinn Fein volunteers moved 
ostentatiously to and fro mak- 
ing a show of keeping order, 
though, indeed, the people 
seemed quiet enough. Just a 
few shouted and gesticulated 
excitedly round the fire; many 
faces, however, showed unmis- 
takable disapproval, and fur- 
tive glances of commiseration 
were directed towards a little 
group standing apart from the 
crowd upon the pavement. 

Two women in cheap-looking 
new mourning stared, quietly 
crying, at the fire. The man 
who accompanied them seemed 
rigid from some strong emo- 
tion, and just behind, an older 
woman, with a crape bonnet 
incongruously surmounting her 
peasant’s cloak and shawl, 
rocked herself and wailed 
aloud. 

I turned to the car-driver for 
enlightenment. He replied in 
a@ matter-of-fact voice— ’ 

“There was a policeman 
shot dead ere yestherday. 
They went to bury him now, 
and the boys cot the hearse 
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and set fire to it on account 
of he being a thraitor to 
Ireland.” 

“‘ Traitor, indeed !’’ I cried, 
horrified ; ‘‘ traitors themselves, 
not only to Ireland, but to 
civilisation.” 

The piper at the horse’s head 
looked up. I encountered the 
glance of dark-grey eyes lit by 
a@ sombre fire, which was no 
mere reflection of the flames of 
the burning hearse. 

“Tis the English Govern- 
mint is the thraitor to civilisa- 
tion,’’ he said with deep con- 
viction. 

He slipped away through 
the crowd, reappearing with 
his pipes near the fire, where 
he called for ‘‘ three cheers for 
the Republic, and down with 
all representatives of the brutal 
foreign usurper.”’ 

“Sure Teige O’Leary is as 
grand for talk as he is for 
music,” observed the driver 

iri “He have a 


horse over a Limerick ditch. 
And he only three weeks out 
of hospital after the hungry- 
strike! More power to him, 
the fine brave patriot !” 

“* Drive on,” I ordered curtly. 

My self-control and forbear- 
ance would stand no more. 
Nor could I trust myself to 
glance again at the little group 
of mourners, knowing that I 
could not do anything to help 
them. 

But the thought of them 
pursued me miserably through- 
out the homeward drive. 
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Next morning I wandered 
round the garden ruefully in- 
specting the fruit-trees, which 
presented a most lamentable 
appearance. : 

A recent gale laden with salt 
from the Atlantic had burned 
and seared both leaves and 
blossoms. In the whole garden 
not even a currant-bush had 
escaped. 

The spring of 1920 was the 
most disastrous on record. 
Nature and Sinn Fein seemed 
to vie with each other in 
wanton and deliberate destruc- 
tion. 

Bat Cronin appeared on the 

long path between the espaliers. 
His observant gaze wandered 
to and fro over the blighted 
trees. 
“Thank God for the pota- 
toes,” was his first remark. 
Voice and manner irresistibly 
suggested a drowning man 
clutching at straws. 

He had called, he explained, 
to welcome me home, and he 
further expressed a wish to 
“take on a job of work.” 

With the air of one confer- 
ring a favour, he said, “I’m 
thinking *twould be as well for 
me to be thraining the peas 
for ye, ma’am, the way they’ll 
not get too bold and wild in 
themselves.” 

T shrewdly suspected his 
offer was prompted by some- 
thing more urgent than a desire 
that my peas should grow in 
grace. 

And it soon became evident 


that all he desired was an 
opportunity for private con- 
versation. The last few weeks, 
with their increasing record of 
crime, had left their mark upon 
him. Words and actions were 
seasoned with an unwonted 
restraint. And, indeed, caution 
in all things had become a 
necessity. For merely express- 
ing an opinion men were 
hounded out of Ireland, or 
even shot, by those who cham- 
pioned complete liberty in all 
things. 

It is always the apostles of 
freedom who forge the most 
tyrannical chains. 

The tale that Cronin pre- 
sently related filled me with 
concern. 

Mike Dinneen had been dis- 
eharged from hospital, only to 
find that his post in the tele- 
graph office was no longer open . 
to him. 

In addition to this misfor- 
tune, Sinn Fein, to punish him 
for having worked during the 
general strike, arranged that 
he should be boyeotted. The 
local shopkeepers, though se- 
cretly sympathising with him, 
dared not disobey Sinn Fein. 
Starvation seemed inevitable. 

Mrs Moylan, the Carrigarinka 
postmistress, at first supplied 
him secretly with the bare 
necessities of life. Then, grow- 
ing more daring, she obtained 
from the shops a greater quan- 
tity of food than her own 
household required, and passed 
the surplus on to Dinneen. 
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“Tis as likely as not that 
low-down spalpeen Teige 
O’Leary that bethrayed them,”’ 
said Cronin in tones of disgust. 
*“‘ Indeed, the Governmint had 
a right to let that one die! 
Three weeks back he was home 
from the hungry-strike with 
the uncle he has at the little 
rock of the dancing. ’Tis where 
they’d have jigs and reels once, 
and in the latther days ’tis 
there maybe the boys’d be 
drilling. Teige seen Bridgie 
Moylan go carrying baskets to 
Dinneen’s cottage, and what 
did he do at all, only tell the 
‘officer’ of his area. Your 
honour knows the ‘officer,’ 
ma’am? Sure he was hanging 
about the village the last holi- 
day of the hungry-strike. A 
grand blagyard with the ap- 
pairance of a gintleman, and 
a fine Yankee accent. The 
‘ officer ’ came to the little rock 
of the dancing. He was two 
days staying in old O’Leary’s 
cottage seeking for what he 
could see, And the neighbours 
in Carrigarinka wouldn’t so 
much as say good morning to 
each other, they were that in 
dread of him! “Tis said he 
wanted to get married to 


Bridgie Moylan; but she al- 
ways had a wish for real 
soldiers, and wouldn’t be look- 
ing at the likes of him. She 
was taking a couple of loaves 
to Dinneen one day, and the 
Sinn Feiners cot her and set 
her agin the fence in the baun 
field and cut the hair off her. 
Ye’d have filled a corn-sack 
with the grand black hair she 
had! She’d be keeping the 
shawl on her head now like 
Mrs Moylan herself or anny old 
woman, and the two of them 
is in dread to send food to 
Dinneen.”’ 

After this Cronin, true to 
his promise, had bravely given 
what help he could. Both to 
avoid observation, and _be- 
cause the distance from his 
cottage to Dinneen’s was con- 
siderable, a half-way meeting- 
place was arranged in an un- 
frequented glen. Thither 
Cronin daily conveyed what 
food he could spare, but it 
would have been unsafe notice- 
ably to exceed his usual pur- 
chases, so Dinneen’s ration was 
necessarily small. 

I felt it was indeed time 
he received more substantial 
help. . 


IV. 


In the evening I packed a 
basket of food and set off for 
the glen. The old farmer ac- 
companied me. It was by his 
advice that I took this course 
instead of going direct to 
Dinneen’s cottage. Cronin had 
said— 


“Sure tis yourself ’d have a 
great chance to starve, ma’am, 
if Teige O’Leary’d catch a sight 
of ye! Faith, he’d have ye 
boycotted and no throuble at 
all about it!” 

And I realised he wag pro- 
bably right. 
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It was a fine but gusty even- 
ing late in May. The sun shone 
brilliantly. In the grass-grown 
bohereen leading over the crest 
of the hill the wind scattered 
hawthorn petals and furze- 
blossoms till the air seemed 
full of mingled snow and fire. 
Here and there an eddy had 
whirled the blossoms into lines 
of white and yellow on the 
vivid green grass. 

“The Sinn Fein colours, 
ma’am!’’ Bat Oronin said in 
an awestruck voice. ‘God 
help us! is the whole world 
itself gone Sinn Fein ? ”’ 

We came round an angle of 
rocky cliff into the sudden 
calm of the little glen. Its 
sheltered banks were sprinkled 
with flowers — white, pale 
mauve, and gold — shining 
through the rain-like: growth 
of young grass. A brown and 
silver stream led downwards 
to a tranquil pool.: Here a 
tall horse-chestnut tree stood 
full in the evening sunshine. 
The salt gales from the sea 
must have touched this tree 
just when its leaves were un- 
folding, for the upper branches 
hung in broken disorder, the 
remnants of leaves were shri- 
velled and black. But the 
creamy blossoms had burst out 
after the gale had passed. 
They stood erect and fresh and 
luminous on the blasted dis- 
coloured branches, giving a 
strange impression of unassail- 
able serenity. They made me 
think of altar candles. burning 
in a shell-shattered church. 

Behind the chestnut - tree 
blackthorns grew thickly 
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among scattered rocks half- 
hidden by tall ferns. Michael 
Dinneen was sitting on a low 
rock where the _ thorn-trees 
meeting overhead formed a 
kind of leafy cavern. I saw 
that he was very thin. The 
light filtering through the leaves 
intensified the pallor of his 
face. His left sleeve was 
pinned to his coat pocket. At 
first sight he appeared a shat- 
tered man. 

When he looked up, how- 
ever, his expression showed no 
distress. His eyes were smiling 
and almost gay. It was evident 
that the cheerful impertur- 
bable spirit which endured the 
horrers of war had not been 
broken by the turmoil of peace. 

“Tis the hairo that I’m 
after telling ye about, ma’am,”’ 
said Cronin, thrusting forward. 
“Look at him, the brave 
fellow! He always was a 
strong boy and a healthy boy, 
and now, glory be to God! his 
constitootion is completely 
broken down !.”’ 

Having effected this intro- 
duction, he withdrew through 
the thorn bushes. He had 
already shown considerable 
courage and independence in 
befriending the boycotted ex- 
soldier. There was no imme- 
diate need for him to incur 
further risk. 

A similar thought must have 
come to Dinneen, for he com- 
mented on the old man’s kind- 
ness, adding, ‘‘ They’ll hardly 
touch him though, ma’am. 
The republicans don’t care 
about the old men. It’s the 
young lot they want to draw 
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in. If Bat Cronin’s sons were 
living it would be different.”’ 

“I suppose Teige O’Leary 
would try to make Sinn Feiners 
of them, and shoot the whole 
family if they held out,” I 
suggested. 

“Ah, not at all,” replied 
Dinneen. ‘“ Teige is a good 
decent fellow, sound through 
and through. A sincere patriot 
if ever there was one.” 

I heard this with surprise, 
for the scene at the murdered 
policeman’s funeral recurred 
vividly to me. Then I remem- 
bered the piper’s music and 
its soaring idealism, which ac- 
companied so incongruously a 
hideous and revolting act. 

Dinneen went on: “I’m not 
saying that what he does is 
right ; it’s his spirit I admire. 
He’s sincere and straight him- 
self, and wouldn’t force any 
one to go agin their conscience. 
He’s not agin the Government 
because it’s English, but be- 
cause he believes it has no 
right to govern Ireland. If 
you’d be arguing, he’d say, 
‘Well, and what about con- 
scription ? If the English were 
our rightful rulers they’d surely 
have forced us to join their 
army.’ And many think the 
same. Sure, if a government 
has no faith in itself, it can’t 
blame any one for doubting or 
disobeying it.” 

This indeed was undeniable. 
For through unjust inaction in 
Ireland the Government has 
denied its just assertions. 

‘I’m sorryfor Teige,ma’am,”’ 
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continued Dinneen. ‘“‘ He had 
bad luck. I knew him when 
we were training near Carriga- 
rinka in *15. He used to. be 
hanging about watching the 
drilling wistful-like, wanting to 
join up and fight the Germans, 
and tormented in his mind 
because the other side was 
telling him he’d be a traitor 
to Ireland if he. did. There 
were thousands like him in the 
country, though I’m not saying 
all of them were as keen as he 
to do the right sportsmanlike 
thing. But they’d have given 
the eyes out of their heads to 
fight on one side or the other. 
They were only waiting for a 
definite lead. And England 
just stepped back and let them 
go Sinn Fein.” 

While he spoke I watched 
him, wondering at his unem- 
bittered generosity. Traces of 
recent ill-treatment showed 
plainly on his face. The mere 
fact of his presence in the glen 
—a man crippled in his coun- 
try’s service, driven to obtain 
food by stealth—was, I felt, 
disgraceful evidence of Sinn 
Fein’s inhuman cowardly 
methods. It was also a ter- 
rible indictment against the 
Government that such things 
should be possible. 

I determined to spare no 
effort to ensure comfort and 
just treatment for Dinneen. 

As I walked homewards I 
caught sight of a man slipping 
through the bushes at the en- 
trance of the glen, 

It was Teige O’Leary. 
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I lay awake late that night 
thinking out plans for Din- 
neen’s welfare. 

It was by no means easy to 
see my way, for there was 
nobody I could ask to help me. 
Neighbours of my own class 
were few and far between, and 
every one already found it 
hard enough to “carry on”’ 
amid the ever-increasing diffi- 
culties that only Southern 
loyalists know. 

The Oarrigarinka 
must on no account be involved 
in my schemes lest the boycott 
should be extended to them, 
in which case Dinneen’s life 
might become unendurable. 
Nor was any form of public 
support at the moment avail- 
able. In the nearest town the 
pensions offices, together with 
other Government buildings, 
had recently been burned down. 
Weeks must elapse before they 
would be sufficiently re-estab- 
lished to give any practical 
help. The police, our usual 
protectors, were themselves 
boycotted, and isolated behind 
the sandbags and steel shutters 
of their barracks. Moreover, 
within the last fortnight the 
District Inspector, a sergeant, 
and three constables had been 
shot dead, and the duties of 
the R.I.0. were now carried 
out by the military. 

And I hesitated to bring the 
matter to the soldiers’ notice, 
for it was well known that in 
order to avoid injuring Sinn 
Fein susceptibilities their every 
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action was delayed and ham- 
pered by official red tape. 
They were themselves victims 
to a policy of ‘“ conciliation,” 
and any application for help 
would probably be referred 
from one authority to another 
before definite results could be 
obtained. Meanwhile Dinneen 
might starve. 

There remained old Bat 
Cronin, who doubtless would 
aid and abet me to the best 
of his ability, though it was 


only too likely he would be 


detected and punished. In- 
deed, he might already be 
under suspicion, for surely no 
mere chance had brought Teige 
O’Leary to the glen at the 
very hour that Dinneen re- 
ceived his daily supplies. 
Though I believed the young 
Sinn Feiner had not actually 
seen me on that occasion, I 
felt uneasily that he was out 
to obtain evidence against 
Cronin, and had perhaps in- 
tended to intercept him. 

Think how I would, the 
matter resolved itself into a 
contest between three loyalists 
and one rebel. But the rebel 
had the whole unscrupulous 
power of Sinn Fein behind him. 

It was at this point that an 
unreasonable and extraordinary 
idea suggested itself, which at 
first I smothered as being too 
outrageous for sober considera- 
tion. Impatient with myself I 
switched off the light and tried 
to go to sleep. 
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However, the idea persisted. 
By daylight it seemed less 
preposterous, though hardly 
more justifiable. 

I sat on the bank in the 
garden watching Bat Cronin, 
who, having reduced the peas 
to order, was now paying atten- 
tion to the grass under the 
laburnums. 

Every swing of the scythe 
in his lean old hands seemed 
to mow down a smooth half- 
circle, but the next instant the 
stronger tufts of grass would 
spring up again, bent but un- 
severed by the rusty blade. 
Just so, I reflected, when one 
stroke of reason swept my plan 
aside, a few strong points in 
its favour arose irrepressibly. 

Mere reason is sometimes a 
blunt and unsatisfactory tool. 

Cronin, scenting an oppor- 
tunity for conversation, ap- 
proached. 

I asked a few casual ques- 
tions concerning Teige O’Leary. 

Cronin shot me a keen glance 
before inquiring— 

** And why would your lady- 
ship’s honour be bothering 
yourself about that thrash ?” 

Without waiting for a reply, 
he went on, “‘ He’s something 
about the one age with me 
youngest boy—him that went 
out beyond France to Gallopoli, 
and was blown to bits by the 
haythen, glory be to God! 
Them Learys is a quare lot 
entirely, and as wild as the 
wind. Indeed, some people 
did be saying that Teige’s 
grandfather was in league with 
the fairies, and *twas them- 
selves taught him the music 
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he’d be playing. He'd play 
for the boys and girls in the 
evenings at the little rock of 
the dancing, and sometimes 
maybe there’d be others danc- 
ing there too, unbeknownst. 
Anny time the old fella’d play 
his fiddle or his pipes ye’d 
hear more music than himself 
"ud be making. There’d be 
whistling and singing, very 
soft and quiet, and piping. 
And if ye’d hear the piping 
before dawn ’tis dead some 
one’d be, and the saints them- 
selves couldn’t prevint it.’ 

“What about Teige?” I 
interposed, trying to keep the 
old man to the point; but he 
pursued his own line of thought 
without deviation. 

“Teige himself is mad on 
the music. Sure he’d play 
tunes going to his death! He 
always had a great wish for 
the fairies—the on-natural 
fella! I heard tell he seen a 
witch once, and she riding 
upon a say-gull. She threwn 
herself off the say-gull on top 
of the potatoes. ‘’Tis to 
blight yees I’ve come,’ says 
she to them, ‘the English 
Governmint have it settled 
with me, and ye’ll not get to 
grow at all,’ and with that 
she drew the fog down on 
them as thick as the smoke 
of hell.” 

Inwardly I laughed at this 
fresh instance of English in- 
justice to Ireland. Aloud I 
said— 

“* It would have been better if 
Teige had joined up for the war 
instead of studying the fairies.” 

“Well now, ma’am, that’s 
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thrue,” said Oronin; ‘“ and, 
bedad, he had a right to lose 
his life when others as good— 
yes, and better—was being 
killed continually.” He paused, 
removing his hat. I knew he 
was thinking of his own sons. 
After a moment’s silence he 
said, “ Let me tell ye now, ’tis 
me belief he’d have joined up 
in the latther end only for the 
Black Pig.” 

His voice was suitably im- 
pressive as he mentioned the 
dreaded phantom said to have 
appeared in Ireland during the 
war. 

“Twas the Black Pig drove 
many a man to go Sinn Fein. 
Teige O’Leary seen it in the 
wesht, and the setting sun red 
like blood behind it. And the 
Sinn Fein leaders told him 
there was a curse coming to 
Ireland, and that the boys 
would have to be striving to 
drive it away. The thought 
preyed on him till he joined 
the Sinn Fein army to save 
Ireland from the curse.” 

As the old man rambled on, 
I realised for the hundredth 
time the difficulties the English 
have to contend with in dealing 
with a nation swayed equally 
by sedition and superstition. 

The gleanings of this con- 
versation, added to what 
Dinneen had said, gave me 
some understanding of Teige 
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O’Leary’s character. His 
seemed one of those cases, 
common enough in Ireland, 
where a man by nature a 
visionary and idealist, but like 
most uneducated Irishmen in- 
flammable and unbalanced, 
falls an easy prey to seditious 
doctrines. 

Clearly he was not yet one 
of the extremists, though his 
very sincerity might in time 
lead him far on the road to 
fanaticism. Taking all into 
consideration, there seemed just 
a chance, albeit a small one, 
that, if properly approached, 
he might prove not altogether 
unamenable. For my project 
was to appeal to him on behalf 
of Mike Dinneen, and persuade 
him to get the boycott revoked, 

Although asking any favour 
from a rebel was intensely re- 
pugnant to me, I reminded my- 
self that, as the rightful au- 
thorities could neither help nor 
protect, it was necessary to 
make the best I could of a bad 
business. Besides, anything 
was better than allowing an 
ex-soldier to starve. 

Even if I did not succeed in 
getting the boycott removed, 
it was still possible that Teige 
might refrain from interfering . 
with my efforts to provide food 
for Dinneen. 

Beyond this I would not 
look for the present. 


VI. 


Contrary to my expectations, 
no immediate attempt was 
made to molest me. I received 


no threatening letter; the 
tradesmen’s carts continued to 
call‘as usual. 
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The respite gave me time to 
lay in extra stores in view. of 
a possible. boycott. It also 
enabled me to send by regis- 
tered post a report of Dinneen’s 
case to the Pensions head office 
in Dublin, and another (men- 
tioning no names) to an influ- 
ential friend in England. But 
in present-day Ireland the pay- 
ment of registration fees does 
not ensure safety for one’s 
correspondence, 

Of these two letters, the first 
presumably fell into the hands 
of raiders, for no reply ever 
reached me. The second, torn 
and dirtied to an ineredible 
degree, returned within a week. 
Across the envelope was 
stamped “ Opened by I.R.A.” 
Inside I found scrawled across 
the margin of the letter, “‘ Not 
passed by Cencer. You are 
very busy about the state of 
Ireland. Don’t worry. When 
the english enemy and they 
that backs them is cleared out 
or dead it will be all right. 
Beware of the venjance of the 
Republic. Sinn Fein aboo. 
(Signed) Comp. Mil, Authority, 

I.R.A,” 

On reading this I knew that 
at any moment I.:might be 
obliged to seek special protec- 
tion, and that, as the pro- 
bable outcome of such a step, 
existence in Ireland, not. only 
for myself but for Mike Din- 
neen and even for old Bat 
Cronin, would become impos- 
sible. 

Clearly the best chance lay 
in pocketing my pride and 
coming to terms with Teige 
O’Leary as soon as possible, 
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There arose the question of 
how I should contrive to meet 
him. Though he was supposed 
to work on his uncle’s small 
farm just under the little rock 
of the dancing, I knew he was 
seldom there, for I had only 
seen him a couple of times 
during the last two years. 
Nor, indeed, was it likely that 
his party would allow a man 
of his zeal and abilities to re- 
main long at agricultural work. 

Nevertheless I took the first 
opportunity of crossing the 
fields and strolling round the 
O’Learys’ cottage in its shel- 
tered nook. The door was 
closed, and the windows as 
well. Only a thin wisp of 
smoke rising from the chimney 
showed it actually was in- 
habited. 

_ I was turning away when I 
noticed a large brown mark 
on the surface of the field just 
below the rock. Closer inspec- 
tion revealed an oblong patch 
worn bare by the tramping of 
many feet. Here and there a 
footprint stood out clearly with 
the symmetrical outline of a 
well-made boot. There were 
indications, too, of rubber 
studs. It was not the foot- 
print of the average country- 
man. 

Something old Cronin had 
said rushed to my mind—“ In 
the latther days ’tis there the 
boys’d be drilling.” 

Just then a motor lorry 
filled with soldiers rattled past 
the cross-roads. Over the 
fence-top I had a glimpse of 
trench helmets and of the 
muzzles of many rifles. I 
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became aware that the cottage 
door had opened. Teige’s old 
uncle, with a vexed yet eager 
expression, was watching the 
disappearing patrol. 

His reply to my greeting was 
ungracious in the extreme, and 
when I asked after his nephew, 
he seemed on the point of 
shutting the door-in my face. 
Relenting somewhat, he said 
in a gruff voice, “How'd I 
know where Teige’d be? 
Hadn’t he a right to be going 
cutting the hay for me ?”’ 

“You have a good crop of 
hay,” I remarked ;. but. heed- 
less of my presence, he was 
surveying the rock with twitch- 
ing uneasy eyes. 

‘“* Plotting and skaming,’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘ bringing throuble 
to the decent people. Them 
young lads have me moidered 
and torminted.” 

Then he addressed himself 
to me with sour vehemence : 
“Them military pathrols is no 
good thravelling the roads as 


regular and noisy as the mail 
thrain.”’ 


His last words before closing 
the door evidently referred to 
his nephew. There was an 
earnest and prayerful ring about 
them: ‘‘ Please God, the police 
have him took !”’ 

I was sorry for old O’Leary. 
Like many another, he obvi- 
ously disapproved of Sinn Fein, 
yet was obliged to shelter one 
of its most ardent followers. 
That the rock had witnessed 
many strange doings I felt 
certain. Not only did it com- 
mand the whole countryside, 
but it formed a natural barrier 
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between the cross-roads and 
the fields. In fact, it seemed 
designed by nature for the use 
of Sinn Fein. 

I hurried home through the 
hayfield, whose sweet-scented 
crop was laid flat in places by 
the recent rain. There was no 
sign of Teige. I could not 
delay, however, for it was 
nearly time to take the pro- 
visions to Dinneen. 

An hour later, with the 
basket. packed extra full: in 
view of possible contingencies, 
I made my way slowly down 
the glen. A few paces from 
the horse- chestnut. tree I 
stopped, arrested by a weird 
little melody that rang out 
suddenly over the songs of 
the birds. It came quivering 
through the blackthorns, gain- 
ing in resonance as it crossed 
the pool. The cliff at the 
entrance to the glen threw 
back the echo, 

What gripped me was the 
indescribable sadness. of the 
tune. Even in that quiet sun- 
lit. glen, radiant with the beauty 
of early summer, it brought a 
sense of deepest gloom. 

There was a kind of hopeless 
finality about it, a foreboding 
of bitter and inevitable tragedy. 

When the music ceased, the 
sense of gloom and oppression 
remained. I believe I did not 
move at first. Then I saw that 
the blackthorn branches had 
parted, and that Teige O’Leary 
stood before me. 

Touching his cap, he said 
diffidently— 

*¢ Will I carry. the basket to 
Dinneen for ye, ma’am ? ”’ 

B 
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There is no doubt that in 
this land of contradictions one 
is seldom completely aston- 
ished. The man who fires at 
you from behind a hedge may, 
if he misses you, grasp your 
hand in cordial friendship to- 
morrow. And the man who 
prayerfully wishes you pros- 
perity and long life may be 
plotting the destruction of your 
property and your death. 

Anything may happen in 
Ireland, and so the element 
of surprise is practically elimin- 
ated. 

I thanked Teige for his offer, 
feeling by no means taken 
aback by this unexpected de- 
velopment in the situation. 

It was only when he passed 
the usual rendezvous, and, with 
his bagpipes under his arm 
and the basket on his shoulder, 
led the way up the farther side 
of the glen, that I asked him 
where he was going. 

He explained that Dinneen 
was ill, and “‘ keeping the bed 
with a shivering fit on him 
and a wakness he cot in the 
thrinches.” 

From the description, I diag- 
nosed the illness as a touch of 
malaria. 

How the young Sinn Feiner 
had come to befriend '‘Dinneen 
was beyond my powers of con- 
jecture ; but though consumed 
by curiosity I did not try to 
find out. It seemed more dis- 
creet to accept everything as 
a matter of course. Future 
events might bring enlighten- 


ment. 


I seized the opportunity, 
however, of extolling Dinneen 
with no uncertain voice. His 
patriotism, his courage, and 
his misfortunes were all set 
forth for the rebel’s edification, 
as though I took it for granted 
he would share my opinion. 

And my discourse was punc- 
tuated at intervals by a warmly 
spoken, “‘ Indeed, ma’am, that’s 
thrue.”’ 

Then, forgetting for the mo- 
ment his recent experiences, I 
said, “‘ It’s terribly painful to 
starve.” 

Teige replied, quite unem- 
barrassed— 

“And that’s thrue too, 
ma’am! Sure I learned it 
when I went on the hungry- 
strike in prison.” 

And his deep fanatical eyes, 
set in a face still thin and 
haggard from his self-imposed 
fast, held an expression of 
complete sincerity. 

Not indeed till we emerged 
from the glen did his manner 
cease to be perfectly natural. 
Once we reached the fields a 
sudden self-consciousness de- 
scended upon him. He hesi- 
tated, glancing furtively about. 
I guessed that in the open my 
presence was no longer desir- 
able, and perhaps was scarcely 
safe. So I wished him good 
evening and turned home- 
wards. 

Alone, I was consumed by 
doubts and suspicions. What 
was the explanation of it all ? 
By what strange means had 
Teige renewed his friendship 
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with the man whom, if report 
said true, he had been among 
the first to ill-treat 1. Were his 
motives genuinely compassion- 
ate, or was he merely collecting 
additional evidence to lay be- 
fore Sinn Fein ? 

If his profession of admira- 
tion for Dinneen were sincere, 
why did he not obtain a revo- 
cation of the boycott instead 
of merely helping in the surrep- 
titious conveying of food ? 

I put this question to Din- 
neen when, having recovered 
from his attack of malaria, he 
met me as usual in the glen. 
He replied— 

“Tt’s not he that got me 
boycotted at all. He’d not 
have done it of himself any 
more than he’d have cut off 
Bridgie Moylan’s hair. There’s 
others over him that order 
these things. Why, it’s a risk 
for him to have carried the 
basket to me the two times he 
did. There’s some, ma’am, 
that are death on soldiers.” 
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“The man with the Yankee 
accent, for instance?” I sug- 
gested. 

Dinneen nodded. 

** Who is he, Dinneen ? ” 

“ Teige himself could hardly 
tell that. But it’s known that 
he was brought up foreign, and 
that he’s a boss in the republi- 
can army. In the village they 
call him Con—the hound—for 
he’d track down any one or 
anything. He’s a dangerous 
unscrupulous man, ma’am ! 
Teige is out to make Ireland 
a little bit of heaven. Con’s 
business is to see we don’t 
escape hell.” Dinneen con- 
cluded with a grim laugh. 

And from all accounts Teige 
and Con were indeed repre- 
sentatives of two sections of 
Sinn Fein—the one striving 
after an unpractical and- im- 
practicable ideal, the other 
bent upon revolution and 
anarchy. 

And it was evident that the 
latter was fast gaining in power. 


VIi. 


During the following days 
my suspicions dwindled con- 
siderably, and were replaced 
by something resembling com- 
passion for the young rebel. 
I realised regretfully that his 
sincerity and misdirected zeal 
would certainly end in tragedy. 
For either he would blindly 
obey those who impelled him 
towards violence and crime, 
or some sudden enlightenment 
would result in a devastating 
disillusionment. 

Meanwhile he seemed to 


have but few friends in Carri- 
garinka, His half-cracked old 
uncle openly anathematised 
him. The other farmers and 
villagers, though outwardly 
civil, feared and avoided him 
as a possible spy. 

Although undeniably a rising 
light in the Sinn Fein firma- 
ment, his brightness was not 
appreciated in his own neigh- 
bourhood : and I have no 
doubt that the sensitiveness 
which accompanies an inflam- 
mable and idealistic tempera- 
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ment caused him to feel, even 
though he did not comprehend, 
the aloofness of his position. 

One Sunday morning while 
the villagers were at Mass, 
about a dozen young men— 
mostly shop-assistants and 
clerks from the nearest town— 
assembled with a mixed pack of 
greyhounds and harriers in the 
furzy field above my avenue. 

Teige was amongst them. 
I recognised his tall lanky 
figure. Later, I met him face 
to face after the meeting had 
dispersed. (For clearly it was 
a meeting rather than a meet 
—sedition and conspiracy mas- 
querading as simple sport.) 

He touched his cap gravely 
as he passed me. I was struck 
by the strangeness of his ex- 
pression. It was harassed and 
perturbed to a remarkable de- 
gree. There was even a sugges- 
tion of dazed uncertainty in his 
movements. He looked like a 
man who had lost his way in 
a fog. 

The following evening, to my 
surprise, I found him with 
Dinneen in the glen. The 
voice of the latter, raised in 
argument, was audible as I 
approached the chestnut-tree. 
Dinneen seemed roused for once 
from his easy-going cheerful- 
ness. And Teige stood with 
his shoulders hunched and his 
head thrust forward, gazing 
moodily into space. 

Between them, on theground, 
the local newspaper, a rebel 
publication, proclaimed in star- 
ing headlines— 


“TWO MORE 
FINE REPUBLICAN VICTORIES.” 


Needless to ask for particu- 
lars of the ‘“‘ victories.”” A 
bomb flung from a railway 
bridge into a lorry crowded 
with soldiers; a police patrol 
shot down from the safe shelter 
of a loopholed wall,—the Irish 
newspapers daily record similar 
outrages; the English, with few 
exceptions, ignore them, or 
merely condemn the retribu- 
tion which sometimes overtakes 
their perpetrators. 

“T tell you it’s a disgrace,” 
Dinneen was saying. ‘‘ It’s not 
victory—it’s low-down devil- 
ish murder. It is,’—he hesi- 
tated, searching his brain for 
some super-stinging condemna- 
tion,—“‘ it is a dirty, cowardly, 
Hunnish game.”’ 

He told me afterwards he 
had to speak his mind, even if 
he died for it next minute. 
And he knew Teige carried a 
revolver. 

I could not hold my tongue 
either. I echoed Dinneen’s 
horror. 

Teige said sullenly— 

“The republic declared war 
upon England. The soldiers 
and police is the enemy.” 

“Tf you call it war, why 
don’t you fight fair,” I cried. 
* Why do you take England’s 
money and let the English 
navy protect your shores? 
You call it war, but you only 
attack when there is no danger 


to yourselves. It is not war, — 


but treachery—treachery and 
cowardice, and Ireland is dis- 
graced for ever by it.’ 

Of course it was foolish and 
imprudent to speak thus, but 
I did not stop to consider. 

Teige’s face flushed. His 
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right hand slipped swiftly in- 
side his coat. The gesture is a 
familiar one to Irish loyalists. 
Some, indeed, do not live be- 
yond its usual sequel. I won- 
dered if he was really going to 
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shoot me. But the next mo- 
ment he withdrew his hand and 
it was empty. 

With his chin sunk below his 
collar he turned abruptly and 
walked away. 


Ix, 


“I’m very onaisy in meself, 
ma’am,”’ said Bat Cronin, shak- 
ing his head dejectedly. 

I was driving along the bog- 
road to the railway junction, 
accompanied by the old man, 
who would “ care the pony and 
trap” until my return in the 
afternoon. 

Owing te the recent scene 
in the glen, I realised it was 
imperative to seek help for 
Dinneen without delay, and I 
intended personally to visit 
all the organisations for helping 
ex-soldiers, and even, if need 
be, lay his case before the 
general commanding the dis- 
trict. After my previous ex- 
perience I would not again 
depend upon writing, and, in- 
deed, the posts were becoming 
more and more unreliable. 

“There was men in the rath 
ere last night,” continued 
Cronin; “I ecrep up behind 
the trees and heard a fella 
reading as fast as a horse ’ud 
gallop. Sure ‘twas the dead 
spit of a priest saying mass— 
- divil a word that. a Christian 
could understand! He clapped 
a big sheet of paper on the 
ground, and I seen the lot of 
them looking it hither and over 
by dint of a bicycle lanthern, 
and one of them to be making 
thracks on it with an ashplant. 


Is it what were they doing ? 
Ah, faith then, how’d I be 
saying that unless I’d tell ye 
a lie? I declare to ye, ma’am, 
on account of the rustling of 
leaves that was in it, and 
meself getting the old age 
pinsion these two years, all I 
heard good or bad was the 
way some one of them’d say, 
‘ Tis a grand clear night,’ says 
he; ‘’twould be aisy to see 
the road over-right the rock 
and be settling our plans,’ says 
he, and away with them then 
towards the little rock of the 
dancing.” 

I expressed surprise that the 
Sinn Feiners should hold their 
meeting in the rath instead of 
below the rock. 

Cronin explained :— 

“Tis on account of the 
military changing the pathrol 
they have. Sure the lorry 
does: be passing: the little rock 
of the dancing an hour after 
sunset. “Tis safer for the boys 
to be talking in the. rath. 
Arrah ! tell me now,” he added 
impatiently, “‘ what sinse have 
the soldiers at all? Tis des- 
throying themselves they. are 
with their punctualness.”’ 

Not for the first time was 
I. struck by the risk entailed 
by a system of patrols at fixed 
hours in a country where the 














prudent observe two golden 
rules: Never do anything at 
stated hours; never go and 
return by the same road. 

A cloud stole up the sky, 
changing the colour of the bog 
from warm copper to tones of 
madder-brown deepening to 
violet. The bog-cotton, with 
its unceasing shiver, looked 
like a flight of phantom grey 
butterflies. The latent melan- 
choly, which in Ireland per- 
vades even a summer landscape, 
made itself felt insistently. 

When Cronin spoke again he 
gave words to my own un- 
defined thought— 
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“I’m in dread there'll be 
bad work out of it.” 

At the junction Fate once 
more was against me. Two 
minutes before the train was 
due to start a party of soldiers 
commanded by a N.C.O. en- 
tered a third-class carriage, 
whereupon the driver and 
stoker descended with dignity 
from the engine. 

The soldiers remained in their 
seats. I was glad. Anything 
is better than vacillation or 
yielding. 

But the train remained in the 
station. 


xX. 


It was in an irritated and 

anxious frame of mind that I 
carried the basket to the glen 
in the evening. 

I had told Dinneen I should 
be later than usual, and the 
shadows were already growing 
long when I reached the pool, 
which shone with opal tints 
amid its fringe of reeds. 
The ground was strewn with 
fallen horse-chestnut blossoms 
scarcely withered as yet, and 
diffusing a warm incense-like 
sweetness. 

I pushed my way through 
the blackthorns to the leafy 
green cavern. Dinneen was 
not there. I put the basket 
on the ground and sat down 
to wait for him. 

A willow-wren, darting from 
the blackthorn on my left, 
drew my attention to some- 
thing white and uneven against 
the dark stem. Impaled upon 


a sharply broken branch was 
a piece of bread. I pulled it 
off. It was just a rough lump 
with a partly-cut slice at 
one end. As I held it a 
sudden thought—half instinct, 
half memory—came to me. 
During the early days of the 
war, when{ jworking with an 
ambulance in Flanders, I had 
heard tales of messages con- 
veyed by strange means from 
men hidden in Belgian farms. 
Carefully I turned back the 
half-cut slice, and found it 
eoncealed a hollow scooped 
from the heart of the loaf. 
Some paper rolled into a ball 


was visible. I drew it out, 
unfolded it, and read— 
“ A chara, 


“Tis best not to travel the 
road near the little rock of the 
dancing. Let ye tell them 
that’s in your trade.. The boys 
will be gathered in the field 
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below the rock to-morrow night 
at 9.30 (God’s time) to be 
playing ball. The ball may 
burst. 

“‘ P.8.—’Tis the way the two 
of us was patriots, but ‘tis 
yourself was the best. God 
save Ireland.” 

I turned the smeared and 
crumpled paper over and round. 
There was no signature, nor 
anything to indicate for whom 
it was intended. I was still 
examining it when Dinneen 
appeared. He read it atten- 
tively a couple of times. 

I could see he was puzzled. 

““* The ball may burst,’’’ he 
repeated thoughtfully. Then 
his face changed. 

“* My God ! ” he exclaimed. 

“What can it mean?” I 
speculated. “Is it intended 
for you? And ‘them that’s 
in your trade,’ Dinneen? Are 
they soldiers %”’ 

“They are, ma’am,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ and it’s fixed for to- 
morrow night. No, hold on, 
hold on! it’s for to-night! 
Look, ma’am, the loaf is sodden 
with rain, and not a drop fell 
since yesterday evening. This 
message must have been here 
twenty-four hours. The Sinn 
Feiners intend to bomb the 
patrol when it passes the little 
rock of the dancing to-night.” 

** Can it be true? ’’ I asked, 
though I knew it was only too 
likely, ‘“‘ And if so, who sent 
the warning ? ”’ 

“ Teige sent it,” said Dinneen 
in a whisper, “‘ and it they knew 
he’d pay for it with his life.”’ 

We were silent for a few 
minutes. Olearly the soldiers 
must be warned. Yet how at 
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this hour convey a message to 
the camp ? 

To telephone it would be 
unsafe. There was nobody I 


‘could send. Moreover, if the 


warning were genuine, the roads 
would certainly be watched 
by republican scouts, and there 
would be little chance of getting 
through to the camp. 

Dinneen solved the problem 
by announcing he would go 
himself. He would strike 
across country, avoiding the 
road, and take cover should 
he catch sight of any suspicious- 
looking person. ‘Even if I 
don’t get to the camp I'll 
manage somehow to intercept 
the lorry,’’ he said, 

At his suggestion I scribbled 
on @ page torn from my note- 
book a few lines of explanation 
and recommendation to the 
officer in command at the camp. 

Then I looked at my watch. 
It was nearly ten o’clock. 

“‘ The ball is to be set rolling 
soon after eleven,” said Din- 
neen. “I must hurry. Thank 
God, though one arm is gone 
I still have two sound legs 
under me.”’ 

There was indeed no time 
to spare, though ‘God’s 
time,” which patriots still ob- 
serve in that neighbourhood, 
is an hour and forty minutes 
behind summer-time. 

Dinneen replaced the note 
in its hole in the rain-soaked 
loaf, and thrust the lump into 
an inner pocket. 

He laughingly referred to it 
as ‘despatches,’ and spoke 
with confidence of “ getting 
through the enemy’s lines.”’ 

I felt less hopeful. 
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A restlessness due to sus- 
pense and enforced inaction 
drove me out of the house 
again soon after sunset. 

Passing through the grove 
of fir-trees outside the library 
window, I took a short cut to 
the fields on the bill. 

The sky was a vivid saffron 
melting to indigo through gold 
and primrose tints. Against 
the brilliance the telephone 
poles stood abrupt and un- 
compromising. 

Their very ugliness went 
some way towards restoring 
my confidence. They seemed 
to stand for law and order ; 
they constituted, as it were, a 
link with civilisation. 

Farther on, just below one 


pole, a goat struggled frantic- 
ally. With every movement 
something hit the pole, making 


a metallic rattle. One glance 
at the unbridged space between 
that pole and the next revealed 
the fact that my link with 
civilisation had been severed. 

It also proved, indirectly, 
that Teige’s warning was 
genuine. 

After some little time spent 
in freeing the goat’s leg from 
the wire in which it was caught, 
I went on up the hill. Once 
I fancied I heard stealthy foot- 
steps following. I did not look 
round, however, but walked on 
somewhat faster, keéping in the 
shadow of the fence. 

Daylight had gone—a flat 
grey-blue tint was over every- 
thing. Even on moonless 


nights there is no real darkness 
at midsummer. Across the 
northern horizon lay a faint 
primrose line, which during the 
next few hours would gradually 
deepen and spread to the east. 
Around me drifts of daisies 
showing palely in the meadows, 
and dim white blossoms scat- 
tered through the hedges, shone 
like veiled lights in the fragrant 
dusk. It was a night far re- 
moved from all suggestions of 
murder and sudden death. Yet 
searcely a mile away the little 
rock of the dancing stood 
threateningly above the cross- 
roads. 

And the patrol might pass 
at any moment now. 

When the road was less than 
a field ahead, I was startled 
by again hearing footsteps be- 
hind me. This time they broke 
into a@ run. 

No cover was available ex- 
cept a straggling thicket oi 
alders into which I thrust my- 
self, and crouched, holding my 
breath. The runner stopped 
just outside. 

**Ma’am, ma’am!” came a 
panting whisper. ‘‘ I’m thrack- 
ing ye half the night. For 
God’s sake let ye go aisy and 
not cross the road! Bedad, 
ye'll not get to go home ayther 
without losing your life, for 
they have the house watched 
on ye!” 

I recognised old Bat Cronin. 
He groped towards me in the 
thicket. 

‘Is it yourself that’s inside 
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within there at all? ” he grum- 


bled. ‘‘ Ah, tell me now, for 
the love of God, what’d a lady 
like ye be doing in the fields 
at the dead of night these 
quare times, when maybe any 
one would be killed next min- 
ute ?”’ 

* There’s murdher abroad, 
ma’am,” he announced, when 
I had followed his whispered in- 
structions and established my- 
self in an old disused graveyard 
overlooking the road. ‘‘ Mur- 
dher and vingeance.”’ 

“* I’m thinking Teige O’ Leary 
is after going back on them,” 
he continued mysteriously ; “a 
while ago meself was passing 
the cross-roads at the little 
rock of the dancing, and I seen 
him go into his house and he 
with a look of thunder on his 
face. “Tis said in the village 
that he’s after falling out with 
‘Con’ the hound, and God 
help him so, for ’twill be a 
matther of death and no 
throuble at all about. I hadn’t 
barely turned wesht from the 
rock when a motor-car come 
roaring up the hill, and I con- 
cealed meself in a ditch over- 
right the pig-sty, and seen 
three men from the car knock 
at the cottage door. “Twas 
Teige himself opened it, and 
he dazzled-like by the sunset. 

“* Come on,’ says one of the 
strangers. 

eee Where’ll I go ? » 
Teige. 

‘The stranger threwn him 
an ugly look. ‘ Ye’ll go where 
the republic’ll send ye,’ says 
he. ‘And maybe ’twill be to 
hell,’ says he, and with that 


says 
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the three of them laughed, and 
one of them to be saying Teige 
should take his pipes to: hell 
with him. In the latther end 
the lot of them made off in 
the motor-car, and Teige sit- 
ting between them with the 
pipes and not to be speaking.” 

Cronin would hazard no 
opinion as to where they went. 
He merely shook his head, and 
launched into a rambling de- 
scription of his discovery that 
Sinn Fein scouts were watching 
my house. They must have 
reached the front door just 
when I was slipping out of the 
library window, for Cronin 
from some vantage-point had 
seen me emerging from the 
fir wood a few minutes later. 

““Phere’s something up, 
ma’am,’”’ he kept repeating. 

I felt his keen old eyes trying 
to read my face in the dark. 
But, of course, I remained 
silent. 

Meanwhile there was no 
sound of a motor lorry. Noth- 
ing and nobody passed along 
the road. A great stillness 
settled over the country, broken 
at intervals by the old man’s 
voice murmuring reminiscences, 
conjectures, and eventually 
prayers. For no Irish peasant 
is at ease in the proximity of 
graves by night, and only a 
most potent fear of the living 
could have induced him to 
take refuge among the dead. 

The strange night wore on 
without incident. The pre- 
sumption that Dinneen had 
been successful brought a feel- 
ing of immense relief. Gradu- 
ally growing sleepy, I watched 
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the winding white road, where 
overhanging trees made dark 
blots of shadow like the deeper 
pools in a stream. I imagined 
myself sitting by a peaceful 
glimmering river, far from all 
danger and unrest. 

The hoarse cry of a heron 
sailing overhead completed the 
illusion of calm moonlit water. 


The primrose line in the sky 
had brightened and spread to 
the north-east, when I found 
myself suddenly wide awake 
and very cold. 

Over the graveyard trees a 
long shiver was passing; the 
grass on the mounds rustled 
faintly. 

A barely perceptible shrill- 
ness came from the bog-lands 
below Carrigarinka. 

It was scarcely even a vibra- 
tion—just a vague thread of 
silver drifting before the dawn 
wind, and striking the senses 
where sight and hearing are 
indistinguishable. 

I glanced down the hill to- 
wards the bog which lay in- 
visible beneath a shroud of 
grey mist. 


As I looked, the vague silver 
thread seemed to penetrate 
the mist, and emerge trans- 
formed into a definite sound. 

Bat Cronin grasped my arm. 

** Listen, ma’am, listen ! ’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘ Whisht ! whisht ! 
tis the fairies! “Tis the pipers 
playing before dawn. Oh, God 
and the Blessed Saints save us 
all! Sure there’ll be some one 
dead before morning.” 

His quick-drawn breath and 
trembling hand revealed an 
intensity of agitation. 

The sound shaped itself into 
a melody, clear though remote, 
and mournful past the verge 
of despair. It rose in a minor 
wail, hovered, and fell. Its 
closing cadence held a hint of 
irrevocable doom. 

Then almost immediately a 
different strain broke out, vivid 
and triumphant, like gay col- 
ours at sunrise. 

Once again came the vision 
of a dauntiess unearthly leader. 
But this time he was advancing 
alone. i 

A volley of rifie-shots, dis- 
tant, yet sharp and decisive, 
brought the music to an end. 


xi. 


When the sun rose I walked 
back into the house through 
the library window, which 
was still open as I had 
left it. 

I half expected to find signs 
of a raid, but all was quiet 
and in order. Evidently the 
watchers’ presence had been 
due to a not unfounded sus- 





picion that I might have learned 
of the design upon the patrol, 
and in consequence might 
take steps to frustrate it. 
News spreads with an amaz- 
ing swiftness in rural Ireland. 
By the time I had finished 
breakfast my entire staff was 
in possession of the fact that 
Teige O’Leary had been shot 
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mysteriously at the far side of 
the bog. 

“There was a handkerchief 
acrost his eyes, and his legs 
was wropt round with sugauns,”’ 
said the cook, an elderly and 
estimable woman who took a 
complacent interest in every 
tragic event. ‘“‘ The bagpipes 
was in the mud beside him, and 


his fingers bent as if he’d still 


be playing, God forgive him ! 
when ’twas saying his prayers 
he had a right to be, the crea- 
ture! There was a shlip of 
paper pinned to his coat, and 
it saying in big writing, ‘ The 
vingeance of the republic. 
Thraitors and Informers Be- 
ware!’ Ah, wisha then! such 
goings on! ‘Tis the quare 
times we’re having! Is it the 
chicken or the beef ye'll be 
ating to-day, ma’am ?” 
Towards noon Cronin brought 
word that Dinneen’s cottage 
was closed and empty, and 
‘‘ divil a one in the village to 
give an account of him, good 
or bad; and, faith, some had 
it ’twas he got Teige O’Leary 
shot, and that maybe he’d be 
on the run now himself.” . 
This illogical surmise amused 
me, but I kept my own counsel, 
feeling satisfied that, for the 
present at amy rate, Mike 
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Dinneen was safe and amongst 
friends. 

A little later I was in the 
drawing-room interviewing a 
young officer who had come 
over from the camp in an 
armoured car. 

The page torn from my note- 
book which I had given Din- 
neen the previous evening was 
in my hand. Mechanically I 
re-read the hastily improvised 
recommendation. 

“The bearer, Michael Din- 
neen, late Corporal —th Regi- 
ment, is well known to me——”’ 

**Most regrettable,” the 
young officer was saying. He 
seemed distressed and nervous. 
“The patrol set out as usual 
last night. Some three miles 
from camp the lorry broke 
down. While repairs were 
being carried out a man was 
observed looking over the fence 
about thirty yards away. He 
climbed into the road and 
moved through the shadows . 
towards the lorry. The soldier 
on sentry duty challenged him. 
The man held up one hand, 
keeping the other suspiciously 
in his pocket. The sentry 
fired. The man fell, shot 
through the heart. Then we 
discovered why he had not 
put up both hands. He had 
only one arm.”’ 
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RAISULI. © 


BY WALTER B, HARRIS. 


MvuLAI AHMED BEN MoHAM- 
MED ER-RAISULI is to-day a 
man of about fifty years of 
age. He is by birth sprung 
from one of the most aristo- 
cratic families in Morocco, and 
is a Shereef, or direct descen- 
dant of the Prophet, through 
Mulai Idris, who founded the 
Mohammedan Empire of Mo- 
rocco, and was the first sove- 
reign of the Idrisite Dynasty. 
The children of Mulai Idris 
were established in various 
parts of the country, and it 
is from Mulai Abd-es-Salam, 
whose tomb in the Beni Aros 
tribe is a place of great sanc- 
tity, that the famous brigand 
is directly descended — his 
family, and he himself, still 
holding a share in the lands, 
the rights, and the privileges 
which were enjoyed by their 
renowned ancestor. A branch 
of the family settled in Tetuan, 
where a fine mosque forms a 
mausoleum for his more recent 
ancestors, and is venerated as 
a place of pilgrimage. 

Possibly it was this holy 
ancestry that turned Raisuli 
from the paths of virtue, for 
after having received an ex- 
cellent education in religion 
and religious law at Tetuan he 
took to the adventurous, lucra- 
tive, and in Morocco by no 
means despised, profession of 


I. 


a cattle robber. It is a risky 
business and requires courage. 
You may just as likely be 
shot yourself as shoot any one 
else; but prestige tells in fav- 
our of the head of the band, 
and a reign of terror of the 
young Raisuli ensued. He be- 
came celebrated. He was a 
youth of great courage, of the 
most prepossessing looks, and 
he and his followers earned 
money easily and fast—and 
spent it still faster. But cattle 
robberies led to other crimes. 
Murders followed, and it must 
be confessed that Raisuli’s 
hands are none too clean in 
that respect; but murder in 
Morocco cannot be classed with 
murder in England. Life is 
cheap, and the dead are soon 
forgotten. By nature he was, 
and is, cruel, and the profes- 
sion he had adopted gave him 
unlimited scope to exhibit his 
cruelty. On one occasion a 
Shereef who had married his 
sister proposed, -according to 
Moslem custom, to take a 
second wife. MRaisuli’s sister, 
enraged, fled to her brother 
and complained. Nothing oc- 
curred till the night of the new 
, when at the height 
of the festivities Raisuli and his 
men entered his brother-in- 
law’s house and put todeath the 
young bride and her mother. 
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At length his acts became 
insupportable. The whole 
country round lived in terror 
of his raids. The late Sultan 
ordered his arrest. His greatest 
friend betrayed him; he was 
seized and sent to prison in 
the dreaded dungeons of Moga- 
dor. When, in 1903, I was 
Raisuli’s prisoner at Zinat, he 
narrated more than once to me 
the history of those four or five 
years spent in prison. He 
showed me the marks of the 
chains on his ankles, wrists, 
and neck; he told me of the 
filth and the cold; of the 
introduction of a file in a loaf 
of bread ; of five months’ pa- 
tient work at night; and of 
a delayed flight. He escaped, 
but for a very few hours. He 
did not know his way about 
the town, and he had forgotten 
that the chains would almost 
prevent his walking. He en- 
tered a street that had no out- 
let and was recaptured. Fresh 
chains were heaped upon him, 
and it was not till two years 
later that he was released on 
the petition of Haj Mohammed 
Torres, the Sultan’s represen- 
tative at Tangier. He came 
back to his home, meaning to 
live a quiet and peaceful life, 
but he found that his friend 
who had betrayed him had 
become Governor of Tangier 
and confiscated all his property. 
He applied for its return, but 
could not obtain it. He threat- 
ened, but they laughed at him 
—and then he took to his old 
profession and became a bri- 
gand. 

It was at this period that 
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I first met him. I was camp- 
ing on a shooting expedition 
near Arzeila when he and his 
men paid me a visit and spent 
the night at my camp. I con- 
fess that his personality was 
almost fascinating. Tall, re- 
markably handsome, with the 
whitest of skins, a short dark 
beard and moustache, and black 
eyes, with profile Greek rather 
than Semitic, and eyebrows 
that formed a. straight line 
across his forehead, Mulai 
Ahmed er-Raisuli was a typical 
and ideal bandit. His manner 
was quiet, his voice soft and 
low, and his expression particu- 
larly sad. He smiled some- 
times, but seldom; and. even 
though: I knew him much 
better later on, I never heard 
him laugh. With his followers 
he was cold and haughty, and 
they treated him with all the 
respect due to his birth. 

When next I saw him I was 
his prisoner at his stronghold 
at Zinat, situated about twelve 
miles from Tangier—in June 
1903. He had altered a little. 
His face had filled out, the 
mouth had become harder and 
a little more cruel, but he was 
still remarkably handsome. He 
had not changed for the better. 
Only a few months before my 
capture he had sold one of his 
prisoners to an enemy for 
$1500, and stood by to see the 
purchaser cut the  victim’s 
throat. As long as he had re- 
stricted his energies to cattle- 
lifting and to attacks upon 
natives no one paid very seri- 
ous attention to him, though 
the Makhzen were trying to 
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encompass his capture. On 


* 16th June 1903 the Shereefian 


troops attacked and burned 
Zinat ; the same afternoon I 
was captured. 

Hearing that a battle had 
taken place at that spot, situ- 
ated some eight or nine miles 
away, I rode out toward the 
middle of the day in that 
direction, accompanied by my 
native groom, whose parents 
lived at Zinat, and who was 
most anxious as to the safety 
of his relations. Already the 
alarm had spread to the neigh- 
bouring villages, and we found 
the country round entirely de- 
serted, the population having 
fled to the mountains of Anjera 
with all their cattle and as 
much of their goods as they 
could carry away. Although 
the attack of the Government 
troops had been made with the 
object of capturing Raisuli, the 
native cavalry had wandered 
far afield after loot, and a con- 
siderable number of cattle, &c., 
had been carried off from vil- 
lages innocent of any rebellious 
intentions, and in no way acces- 
sories to Raisuli’s depredations. 

I found it difficult on this 
account to obtain any accurate 
information of what had oc- 
curred, and a desire to do so, 
coupled with my groom’s 
anxiety, persuaded me to ap- 
proach nearer than was per- 
haps advisable to the scene of 
the morning’s action. Skirting 
the stony hill on which Zinat 
is situated, I entered the plain, 
crossed by small gullies, that 
lies to the south of the villages, 
and until within two miles of 





the place met with no incident 
worth recording. The whole 
country was absolutely de- 
serted. Not a single person, 
not a head of cattle, was to 
be seen. 

It was when we were cross- 
ing this plain that suddenly a 
volley was fired at us from men 
concealed in the brushwood 
and rocks of a small hill near 
by. The range was a long one, 
and though we could hear the 
bullets whizzing over our heads, 
I do not believe that any 
passed us very closely. Set- 
ting spurs to our horses, we 
cantered away out of range, 
and drew rein on an elevation 
in the plain in the midst of a 
field of corn. Turning to see 
what was happening, I per- 
ceived three or four natives 
a considerable distance away, 
who had taken off their cloaks 
and turbans and were waving 
to me to return. This waving 
of turbans is always in Morocco 
@ sign of “aman” or safety, 
and I therefore waited for the 
men, who were moving quickly 
in our direction. Two alone 
approached us, both well known 
to me; and having arrived at 
the spot where we were sta- 
tioned, they apologised pro- 
fusely for the mistake of their 
men in having fired, and begged 
me to return with them to 
Zinat to discuss the situation 
there. They were Anjera men 
from the neighbouring Roman 
hills, who had not been present 
at the battle, but who had 
come down to Zinat, as the 
irregular cavalry had carried 
off a considerable number of 












their cattle. They stated that 
they were desirous of knowing 
the intentions of the Moorish 
Government with regard to 
their tribe. If, they said, it 
was the Government’s inten- 
tion to attack them, they were 
ready to resist; but if the 
Moorish forces had been or- 
dered merely to capture Raisuli 
and had looted their property 
without authority, they de- 
manded the return of their 
cattle—a very reasonable de- 
mand. They added that they 
were afraid to proceed to Tan- 
gier to interview the authorities 
for fear of capture and im- 
prisonment there, and asked 
me accordingly to take their 
message to the native officials, 
as on such occasions I had often 
done before. Under a promise 
of safety I proceeded with 
them in the direction of Zinat, 
having agreed that I should go 
to a spot near the hills where 
three or four of the head- 
men of the tribe were to 
meet me. 

It was when proceeding in 
that direction that I was cap- 
tured. We were crossing a 
small gully, thick with crimson- 
blossomed oleanders, when sud- 
denly I discovered that I had 
fallen into an ambush. Flight 
was impossible, and as I was 
unarmed resistance was out of 
the question. From every side 
sprung out tribesmen, and in 
a second or two I was a prisoner 
surrounded by thirty or forty 
men, one and all armed with 
European rifles. I received no 
rough treatment at their hands, 
but was told that I was their 
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prisoner and must proceed to 
Zinat. On arrival at the woods 
which surround the several 
villages which lie scattered on 
the Zinat hills, messengers were 
sent to inform Raisuli of my 
capture, and in a short time 
I was taken to him. He was 
seated under some olive-trees 
in a little gully, surrounded by 
his men and by the headmen 
of the neighbouring tribes, who 
had collected on learning what 
had taken place. Raisuli re- 
ceived me pleasantly enough. 
He was still a young man of 
handsome appearance, refined 
in feature and manner, and 
with a pleasant voice. He was 
dressed in the costume of the 
mountain tribes, a short brown 
cloak covering his white linen 
clothes and reaching only to 
the knees, with a turban of 
dark-blue cloth. His legs were 
bare, and he wore the usual 
yellow slippers of the country. 
After a short talk with Raisuli, 
who narrated to me all that 
had taken place, he led me to 
what remained of his house, 
the greater part of which had 
been burned by the troops. 
Up to this time I had nothing 
to complain of in the attitude 
of the tribesmen, but a great 
number had collected in the 
vicinity, all anxious to catch 
a glimpse of the Christian cap- 
tive, and not a few inclined to 
wreak summary vengeance on 
me for the devastation the 
Government troops had com- 
mitted in the place. There 
was a good deal of hooting and 
cursing, but Raisuli’s influence 
was sufficient for him to be 
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able to hurry me through the 
crowd, now very threatening, 
and his own followers closed 
round me and guarded me 
from the mountaineers. It was 
an unpleasant moment, for I 
soon perceived that no au- 
thority existed over this collec- 
tion of tribesmen, who num- 
bered at this time perhaps 
2000—though by nightfall this 
number was probably doubled 
—and that there would be no 
possibility of protection did 
they proceed to extremes. It 
was with no little relief that I 
saw a small door opened in 
the remaining portion of Rai- 
suli’s house, where I was 
pushed in. A moment later 
the door was closed again, but 
it seemed as though the crowd 
without would break it down. 
But Raisuli and his men, and 
@ score of personal friends 
amongst the tribesmen, formed 
up against the doorway out- 
side, and were able to dissuade 
the rabble from their intention 
of dragging me out. 

~The room in which I found 
myself was very dark, light 
being admitted only by one 
small window near the roof, 
and it was some time before my 
eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom. When I was able to 
see more clearly, the first object 
that attracted my eyes was a 
body lying in the middle of 
the room. It was the corpse 
of a man who had been killed 
there in the morning by the 
troops, and formed a ghastly 
spectacle. Stripped of all cloth- 
ing and shockingly mutilated, 
the body lay with extended 


arms. The head had _ been 
roughly hacked off, and the 
floor all round was swimming 
in blood. The soldiers had 
carried off the head in triumph 
as a trophy of war, and they 
had wiped their gory fingers 
on the whitewashed walls, leav- 
ing blood-stains everywhere. 
However, I was not to suffer 
the company of the corpse for 
long, for half a dozen men 
came in, washed the body, 
sewed it up in its winding- 
sheet, and earried it away for 
burial, and a little later the 
floor was washed down, though 
no attempt was made to re- 
move the bloody finger-marks 
from the wall. 

Here I remained alone for 
some hours, and it was cer- 
tainly an anxious time. I 
reviewed the situation quietly, 
and came to the conclusion 
that, in spite of the danger 
which I knew existed, I had 
much in my favour. The fact 
that the language of the people 
was almost the same to me as 
my own tongue was a great 
assistance, and amongst these 
mountain tribes I had a large 
number of personal friends, 
who, I believed, and rightly, 
would protect me as far as 
they were able. Unfortun- 
ately, few of my influential 
acquaintances amongst the 
mountaineers had arrived, 
though to my joy I learned, 
from the conversation of the 
guards outside the door, that 
they were expected during the 
coming night. I decided mean- 
while to pretend absolute igno- 
rance of any danger, and to 
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talk of my condition as only 
one of a series of adventures 
that I have undergone in 
Morocco and elsewhere. 

At sundown Raisuli and 
some of his men brought me 
food, and I had a@ long con- 
versation with them. Xaisuli 
was polite, and made no secret 
that he intended to make use 
of me, though he had not yet 
decided in what way. He, 
however, kindly informed me 
that, should the attack of the 
troops be renewed, I should be 
immediately killed. His career, 
he said, was practically finished, 
and his sole desire was to cause 
the Moorish Government as 
much trouble and humiliation 
as possible, and he argued that 
there would be no easier way 
to do this than by causing my 
death. However, he promised 
me at the same time that, 
provided no fresh attack was 
made upon the place, he would 
do his best to protect me. I 
was allowed to communicate 
with the British Legation, but 
was not aware till later that 
this letter never reached its 
destination, though the follow- 
ing morning I was in direct 
communication with His Ma- 
jesty’s Minister, and through- 
out my captivity no difficulties 
were put in my way in corre- 
sponding with the British Lega- 
tion. , 

During the night a large 
contingent of the Anjera tribe 
arrived, amongst them several 
influential men on whose friend- 
ship I felt I might implicitly 
rely ; and, as a matter of fact, 
I owed my release, and pro- 
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bably my life, largely to’ these 
men. 

There is no need to give the 
details of the nine days that 
I spent at Zinat. Sufficient to 
say that I suffered very con- 
siderable hardship. Though 
never actually roughly handled, 
except for a few insulting blows 
with slippers, &c., my discom- 
forts were extreme. During 
those nine days I was never 
able to wash, I never took my 
clothes off, with the result that 
I was smothered with vermin. 
Once I went for thirty-six 
hours without any food, for 
none was procurable, as the 
village had been burnt, and 
during the whole time my life 
was threatened. My friends 
did what they could for me, 
but it was little they could do. 
There must have been some 
4000 tribesmen present, and 
they obeyed no one, and no 
one had any authority over 
them. It was a trying time, 
but my only chance lay in 
pretending to place implicit 
confidence in them, and thus 
gain time while the negotia- 
tions for my release pro- 
ceeded. 

No words of praise are suffi- 
cient for the great discretion 
displayed by Sir Arthur Nicol- 
son, the British Minister, in 
conducting these negotiations. 
From the very beginning he 
realised the difficulties of suc- 
cess, and throughout, in every 
dealing that he had with the 
tribesmen, he showed the 
greatest tact and skill. He 
from the commencement 
warned the Moorish Govern- 
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ment not to take any steps to 
treat with the mountaineers, 
and conducted the entire pro- 
ceedings himself, Mulai Ahmed, 
the young Shereef of Wazzan, 
being the means of communica- 
tion between the British Gov- 
ernment and the tribesmen. 
These negotiations were doubly 
difficult owing to the fact that 
the mountaineers had no recog- 
nised chiefs, and that many 
tribes were concerned. Yet 
in such a mannerjwere the 
negotiations conducted, that 
throughout the whole proceed- 
ings the ignorant and fanatical 
tribesmen placed entire con- 
fidence in the Minister’s word, 
and though delays occurred, 
as they always do in Morocco, 
there was never a serious hitch. 

The first demand made to 
me for my release was the 
removal of all Englishmen from 
the Sultan’s Court. I natur- 
ally treated this as preposter- 
ous, and persuaded the tribes- 
men that it was mere folly to 
mention it. This was followed 
by other equally impossible 
conditions, which were likewise 
abandoned, and by the time 
that the British Legation was 
in communication with the 
tribesmen, they had lessened 
their demands to the release 
of a certain number of tribal 
prisoners confined in the prisons 
of Tangier and Laraiche. 

At no time was a demand 
made for a ransom in money, 
and in this my capture differed 
entirely from those of Mr Perdi- 
earis and Kaid Maclean, which 
took place later. I owed this 
immunity from a pecuniary 


ransom to an admirable trait 
in the character of these wild 
mountain tribesmen, My coun- 
try-house at Tangier was situ- 
ated about two and a half 
miles from the town, on the 
sea-coast, on the main track 
that passes between the Anjera 
tribe and Tangier. Just be- 
yond my grounds, on the town 
side, is a tidal river, which 
then and now possesses no 
bridge, but is fordable at 
low tide. Often the tribes- 
people found the tide too high 
to cross and were obliged 
to wait long weary hours, in 
winter at times in darkness 
and rain. A large number 
were women and young girls 
carrying loads of charcoal to 
market. I had always made 
it a rule to give shelter to all 
such as asked for it, and had 
built a room or two for this 
purpose, and in winter-time it 
was seldom that some of the 
benighted peasants were not 
spending the night there. When 
it was cold and wet they had 
a fire, and as often as not a 
little supper. A very short 
time after my capture a pro- 
posal was made from Tangier 
that a very considerable sum 
of money should be paid for 
my immediate release. This 
was discussed by the tribesmen 
and refused. They decided 
that in the case of one who 
had shown such hospitality to 
their women and children, and 
often to themselves, there must 
be no question of money—and 
there was none. 

There was one hitch which 
threatened to break down our 
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some delay to my release. brothers or nephews will be 


It had been agreed that 
twelve prisoners from the 
tribesmen, confined in various 
Moorish Government. prisons, 
were to be released in exchange 
for myself; but after a very 
numerously attended meeting, 
at which a number of fresh 
mountaineers arrived, a de- 
mand was made for the re- 
lease of over fifty. The British 
Legation was notified of this, 
and. very rightly objected to 
this sudden and very large 
addition. Sir Arthur Nicolson 
wrote me to this effect. Before, 
however, making known the 
contents of his letter, I obtained 
the names of all the fifty 
tribesmen whose release was 
demanded, and sent the list 
to Tangier, pretending that it 
was to be submitted to the 
authorities, in order that in 
the case of its acceptance 
orders for the release of the 
men might be given. Once 
this letter was well on its way, 
I made known to the tribes- 
men that on no account would 
more than the original twelve 
prisoners be released. At first 
they tried persuasion, and 
then threats; but I felt sure 
of my position. ‘‘ You pro- 
pose,” I said, “to kill me. 
Possibly you will do so, but 
you have kindly given me a 
list of all your relations who 
are in the Moorish prisons— 
some fifty-six in all, I think. 
This list is now in Tangier. 
You willZhave the satisfaction 
of killing me; but remember 
this—on fifty-six consecutive 


executed—one each morning; 
and more—their bodies will be 
burnt and the ashes scattered 
to the wind. You will see the 
smoke from here ’’—for Tangier 
was visible from where we 
were. Now, the Moors believe 
in a corporeal resurrection, and 
the burning of a body means 
the depriving of the soul of 
resurrection. It was a splendid 
bluff, and I felt the greatest 
delight in using it. I was there 
alone, seated in the centre of 
a great circle of the tribesmen, 
who swore and cursed and 
threatened,—but to no avail. 
I even explained that it was 
a matter of no importance in 
the Christian religion what be- 
came of one’s body, and point- 
ed out the consequent loss of 
fifty-six good Moslem souls, 
deprived of going to heaven. 
I was successful. The tribes- 
men returned to their original 
demand. 

In all my dealings with the 
Moors I have found this, that 
the intelligent European, pro- 
vided he has a complete and 
absolute knowledge of the lan- 
guage, holds a very distinct 
advantage over the Moor. He 
has, in fact, two advantages— 
hereditary training of thought, 
and education. The Moor is 
generally, by his environment 
and isolation, a slow thinker, 
and in the many difficult sit- 
uations in which I at times 
found myself, I always had con- 
fidence in my own mental 
superiority over the average 
native. I have been able to 
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. turn threats into ridicule, or 
to raise a laugh, or to persuade 
by the mere superiority of the 
power of thinking and of giv- 
ing utterance to one’s thoughts. 
The Moor is very susceptible 
to sarcasm and ridicule, and 
often I have turned what 
looked like becoming a stormy 
incident into the pleasantest 
of channels. Knowing the men- 
tality of the Moor and his 
language so well, I have trusted 
solely to this superiority ,—ex- 
cept for sporting arms, and 
those only on shooting trips, 
I have, almost without excep- 
tion, carried no arms, which 
are often more a source of 
danger than of security. 

- The only time that I left 
my quarters for more than a 
few minutes together was on 
one occasion, a few days after 
my arrival, when I was taken 
down to a gully below the 
village to be shown the corpse 
of a Moorish cavalry soldier 
who had been killed during the 
engagement. In revenge for 
the beheading of the Zinat man 
who had been killed, the tribes- 
men had mutilated the soldier’s 
body. It was a ghastly sight. 
The summer heat had already 
caused the corpse to discolour 
and swell. An apple had been 
stuck in the man’s mouth, and 
both his eyes had been gouged 
out. The naked body was 
shockingly mutilated, and the 
finger-tips had been cut off, to 
be worn, the tribesmen told 
me, as charms by their women. 
The hands were pegged to the 
ground by sticks driven through 
the palms, about a yard in 


length, bearing little flags. A 
wreath of wild flowers was 
twined round the miserable 
man’s head, and the village 
dogs had already gnawed away 
a portion of the flesh of one 
of the legs. I was jokingly 
informed that that was pro- 
bably what I should look like 
during the course of the next 
few days. 

I had used every opportun- 
ity to bring the friendly tribe 
of Anjera over to my side, and 
on the night of the ninth day 
my friends rose nobly to the 
occasion. They surrounded 
Raisuli’s house and village 
with perhaps a thousand men, 
all armed and prepared, and 
demanded that I should be 
handed over to them, threat- 
ening that, if this were not 
immediately carried out, they 
would shoot or arrest Raisuli. 
It was a little coup détat, 
and it was successful. In 
the middle of the night I 
was hustled out of the small 
room which I shared with a 
dozen guards, placed on the 
back of a mule, and carried 
off into the Anjera mountains 
by my friends of that tribe. 
For six hours we proceeded 
through mountain passes and 
thick brushwood, arriving soon 
after sunrise at the village of 
Sheikh Duas, one of the most 
influential of the Anjera tribes- 
men. It was a journey ; I will 
never forget it—the darkness 
of the moonless night, the 
rough mountain tracks, the 
silence of the hundreds of 
armed men who accompanied 
me, and the intense relief that, 
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even if my captivity was long 
protracted, I was amongst men 
who would, at any rate, protect 
my life. I was tired and weak. 
Nine days of constant strain, 
in great heat, on a diet of 
inferior dry bread and water, 
with the necessity the whole 
time of pretending rather to 
enjoy the situation than other- 
wise, had worn me out. But 
from the friendly tribe of 
Anjera I received nothing but 
kindness—every word, every 
act of theirs was cheering and 
thoughtful; and though life 
among them was rough enough 
in its way, I owe them a debt 


of gratitude that it will be 


difficult ever to repay. I re- 
mained twelve days at Sheikh 
Duas’s village in the Anjera 
mountains, and throughout 
that period I never suffered 
an indignity or an insult from 
him or his people. A little 
room in his house was put at 
my disposal, and infinite pains 
were taken to render it clean 
and habitable. The best of 
such food as was procurable 
was given me—milk and cream- 
cheese, and a rough porridge 
of sour milk and millet. His 
followers—for Duas is not 
above being a cattle-robber on 
@ large scale—helped me to 
pass my time pleasantly enough, 
and with them I explored the 
neighbouring mountains, and 
sat in the shade of the fruit 
trees of their little gardens 
listening to their local musi- 
cians or watching the ungrace- 
ful movements of their dancing 
girls. I made friends there 
whose friendship I shall always 





value, I was treated as one 
of the tribe. I wore. their 
dress, shaved my head, and 
conformed to all their customs ; 
but above and beyond all, my 
anxiety was at an end—I knew 
that I was out of grave danger. 

Meanwhile the British Minis- 
ter, ably assisted by the Shereef 
of Wazzan, was carrying on the 
negotiations. Although I was 
now amongst friends, these 
negotiations were delicate and 
difficult, for the Anjera tribe 
had given their word to the 
other tribes concerned not to 
release me until their prisoners 
were set free, and these other 
tribes were constantly desirous 
of changing their conditions, 
and, owing to the distances 
which separated them, this 
necessarily meant delay. The 
very fact that I was now some 
twenty-seven miles—a day’s 
journey—from Tangier pro- 
tracted the negotiations. Sev- 
eral times I seemed on the 
point of release, but some small 
hitch, unimportant, it is true, 
would arise and a delay occur. 

Except for this the time 
passed pleasantly, the scenery 
was delightful, and although it 
was the middle of summer the 
air was cool at this altitude. 
Little streams of water ran in 
every direction, and I was able 
to bathe and be clean once 
more. To all intents and pur- 
poses I was free to go where I 
pleased, and though always 
accompanied by guards, so 
thoughtful and kind were they 
that one forgot that they were 
there to prevent my escape, 
and we all became the best of 
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friends. Meanwhile the Shereef 
of Wazzan spared himself no 
trouble. No sun was too hot 
for him to travel, no journey 
too tiring for him to ‘under- 
take. He attended the tribal 
meetings, and made known to 
the headman the British Minis- 
ter’s intentions with regard to 
the tribal prisoners, orders for 
whose release had meanwhile 
been received from the Sultan. 
His Majesty’s readiness to com- 
ply with Sir Arthur Nicolson’s 
request was deserving of all 
praise, for it must be remem- 
bered that the action of the 
rebels throughout was intended 
to humiliate the Sultan and 
his Government. What ren- 
dered the situation during my 
captivity, especially during the 
first part of it, doubly insecure 
was the fact that the tribes 
were in active communication 
with the pretender to the 
Moorish throne—the leader of 
the rebellion in the Riff—and 
it was proposed over and over 
again to send me to him as a 
useful hostage; and, had it 
not been for the friendship 
which existed between me and 
the Anjera tribe, a friendship 
of long standing, I have no 
doubt this proposal would have 
been carried out. 

On Saturday, 4th July, a 
large tribal meeting was held 
near Sheikh Duas’s village, and 
during the usual wrangling 
which occurred on these occa- 
sions the Shereef of Wazzan 
arrived, having travelled the 
twenty-seven miles from Tan- 
gier that day, in spite of the 
heat of the July sun. His 


opportune presence settled my 
fate, and the negotiations were 
brought to a conclusion, not 
without considerable opposi- 
tion. The following day a 
large contingent of tribesmen, 
the Shereef, and I, set out for 
Tangier, spending the night 
some twelve miles from that 
place. Even here a last attempt 
was made—an attempt that 
nearly led to bloodshed—to 
prevent my release, but happi- 
ly unsuccessfully. The next 
morning we moved down to- 
wards my own house, which 
stands alone, some two and a 
half miles from the town. In 
a ruined fort a quarter of a 
mile from my villa a halt was 
made, and messengers were 
despatched to town with letters 
to the British Minister to re- 
lease the tribal prisoners, who 
for the last week or so had 
been comfortably housed in the 
basement of the British Con- 
sulate, having been brought 
up from Laraiche in specially 
chartered steamers. Within 
an hour we saw the sixteen 
prisoners arriving, and very 
shortly afterwards they were 
being welcomed by their 
friends. Lord Cranley, Mr 
Wyldbore-Smith, Mr Kirby 
Green, and Mr Carleton ac- 
companied the prisoners on 
behalf of the British Legation, 
but no formal exchange took 
place. The moment the pris- 
oners arrived I was free to 
depart, though the many 
adieux that I had to make 
with my mountain friends took 
some little time. We parted 
on the best of terms, and wild 
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and savage as the two hundred 
tribesmen looked, I could not 
but feel how great a debt of 
gratitude I owed them for 
having released me from the 
dangers and discomforts of my 
first days of captivity. 

For a year after this adven- 
ture Raisuli remained tolerably 
quiet, but the following spring 
he carried out a coup even 
more daring. He surrounded 
the villa of Mr Perdicaris at 
night, and carried off both the 
proprietor and his son-in-law. 
The American Government sent 
a fleet to Tangier, and the 
whole world watched the en- 
suing negotiations. Mr Perdi- 
caris and Mr Varley were 
restored to liberty, but at what 
a price! Raisuli demanded 


and obtained from the Sultan 
the following terms: That he 


should be appointed the Gover- 
nor of all the districts in the 
neighbourhood of Tangier ; that 
the existing Governor — his 
former friend, who had be- 
trayed him—should be de- 
posed ; a ransom of $70,000, 
the imprisonment of all his 
enemies, and the release from 
prison of all his friends—and 
other concessions of less im- 
portance. The Sultan sur- 
rendered, and the terms were 
carried out. Raisuli found 
himself all-powerful—a hero in 
the eyes of the Moors, a menace 
in those of Europe. 

His first acts were good. He 
put down the effervescence 
which Bou Hamara’s rebellion 
had caused in the neighbour- 
hood, and he opened the roads 
to caravan traffic, and since 
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he was made Governor not a 
single caravan had been robbed 
within the limits of his juris- 
diction. He brought about, in 
fact, a period of greater security 
than had existed during the 
previous year or two; but a 
security that depended upon 
Raisuli was naturally a doubt- 
ful one. 

As his influence increased he 
became a despot. He squeezed 
the people under him and ex- 
torted money from even the 
very poorest of the poor. The 
Makhzen lived in terror of him, 
and let him know it, with the 
result that he ignored their 
orders and commands, and even 
the treaties with Europe. He 
threatened and blackmailed 
even the Makhzen themselves, 
who openly acknowledged their 
incapacity to deal with him, 
and he became at the same time 
the protector and the scourge 
of Tangier and the surrounding 
districts. He enforced his au- 
thority up to the very gates of 
the town, and his armed fol- 
lowers even entered and dragged 
out of prison men who were 
not in his jurisdiction. His 
representative administered 
justice (!) in the market-place, 
and beat people to death within 
a few yards of the French and 
German Legations. In 1906 
Raisuli had reached the zenith 
of his power. At Zinat it was 
sufficient to tell a man that 
he was a prisoner, and he would 
never attempt to escape. There 
was no need to lock him up 
—he knew that his master’s 
arm was long enough to reach 
him wherever he fled to—and 
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the strange sight of dozens of 
prisoners at liberty could be 
seen there on any day. Raisuli 
showed all the qualities re- 
quired by a strong Governor 
in Morocco, but unfortunately 
he<overdid it. For him there 
existed no treaties. His and 
his representatives’ actions dur- 
ing the last few months of his 
governorship are well known. 
The. flogging of protected 
natives, the cutting off of the 
electric light, the blackmailing 
of Europeans, the destruction 
of property—a long list of 
acts of unbearable tyranny. 
At length the representatives 
of the European Powers could 
endure it no longer. . They 
addressed a collective Note to 
the Moorish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Fez, demanding that 
an end be made to the impos- 
sible state of affairs existing in 
the Tangier districts. It was 
almost an ultimatum, for the 
bay was full of the warships 
of France and Spain, present 
to protect European interests 
until the introduction of the 
new police. The Sultan and 
his Viziers could not misunder- 
stand the purport of this Note. 
The Minister of War was or- 
dered to proceed to Tangier 
with all available forces. 
Early in January 1907 the 
troops that had arrived from 
Fez were camped not many 
miles from Raisuli’s strong- 
hold, waiting for orders to 
attack. News was brought to 
me that this attack would take 
place two days later, on Satur- 
day, 6th January, and it was 
still dark when that morning, 
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at a very early hour, I left 
Tangier on horseback with 
three trusted Moors to see what 
I could of it. I had clothed 
myself in the flowing dress of 
a trooper of Moorish irregular 
cavalry, as°I knew that orders 
had been issued to prevent 
Europeans. approaching the 
spot, and also so as to be able 
to move about the scene of 
action without attracting no- 
tice. Before we had emerged 
into the open country we had 
passed no less than six outposts 
of some twenty-five men each, 
for the Makhzen authorities 
had been taking great precau- 
tions to protect the town ; but 
even the clattering of our 
horses’ shoes upon the paved 
roads failed to wake a single 
man from the deep slumber in 
which they were lying inside 
their tents. At dawn we were 
a good many miles away, but 
we had time to spare, and rode 
slowly, realising that a long 
day lay before us; and it was 
seven o’clock before, from the 
point of a low hill, the camp 
of the Shereefian troops was 
visible in the plain below us. 
A mile to our left was the 
famous hill of Zinat, with its . 
rocky crests and precipices, and 

its steep lower slopes stretching 
down to the plain, at places 
dotted with olive groves. Set 
in the midst of this background 
stood Raisuli’s stronghold, a 
large rambling building, half- 
fort, half-house, with windows 
dotted irregularly about its 
front, and here and there a 
battlemented tower rising 
above the rest of the roof— 
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a strong building in a very 
strong position. Away behind 
Zinat and in front of us rose 
the higher peaks of the Beni 
Masour Mountains, range be- 
yond range, until bounding the 
eastern horizon they were over- 
topped by the snow-clad sum- 
mits of Peni Hassan. There 
were no signs of the coming 
struggle at that moment. Cattle 
were feeding near the little 
villages on the plain, and thin 
white smoke, hanging heavily 
in the bright air, issued from 
the thatched roofs and tents 
of the plains people as they 
cooked their breakfasts. In 
the Shereefian camp there was 
some movement, and near 
Raisuli’s stronghold his fol- 
lowers could be seen strolling 
about, while the smoking chim- 
neys of his house bespoke the 
fact that they too were pre- 
paring their breakfasts. 

It was nine o’clock before 
the scene changed. Clear in 
the still air a bugle rang out 
in the camp. They must have 
heard it away at Zinat, for 
suddenly from the summit of 
the rocks above Raisuli’s fort- 
ress @ long thin column. of 
white smoke arose, then an- 
other and another, and then 
from peak to peak as far as 
the eye could reach the fires 
were answered. The moun- 
taineers were signalling to one 
another that the great battle 
was imminent. Down in the 
camp below us the infantry 
were “falling in’ and the 
cavalrymen mounting their 
horses, and it was only a few 
minutes later when, with the 
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beating of drums and the blow- 
ing of bugles, the neighing 
of horses and the fluttering of 
coloured banners and flags, the 
Shereefian troops marched out 
on to the plain. A hoarse 
shout arose from every throat, 
“Ah! galih en-Nebi, Rasoul 
Allah !’’ an invocation to the 
Prophet, repeated again and 
again, and answered by a far- 
away and fainter ery of the 
same words from the fortress 
and rocks of Zinat. 

Once all the troops are out 
on the plain they are drawn 
up in formation for the attack. 
On the right are the artillery, 
two field-guns, and a couple 
of Maxims, carried by mules. 
Near them, amidst a panoply 
of banners, ride the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his Staff, 
a group of a hundred or so 
persons well mounted and gaily 
dressed, with their bright sad- 
dies of every variety of coloured 
cloth and silk adding to a scene 
already brilliantly picturesque. 
In the centre are some 800 
infantry with a strong support 
of tribal cavalry, while on the 
left a somewhat smaller force 
forms the flank. The contin- 
gent of loyal mountaineers, in 
their short black cloaks, can 
be seen already scaling some 
low hills away on the extreme 
right. Then slowly the whole 
army advances. 

It is a moment of thrilling 
excitement. From the rocky 
hill where I had taken up my 
point. of vantage the whole 
scene was passing at my very 
feet. On my left. the fortress 
and rocks; on my right the 
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slowly advancing forces, the 
left flank within a hundred 
yards or so of where I stood. 
At Zinat there is not a sign 
of life, though with my glasses 
I can see the glint of rifle 
barrels in the embrasures of 
the house, and now and then 
amongst the precipices and 
rocks above it. The troops are 
within 1200 yards now, and 
in the open, but still advancing 
slowly, for the most part in 
close formation, and offering 
even at that range—a long one 
for the Moors, who are pro- 
verbial bad shots—an excellent 
target. The sunlit air is so 
still that every little sound 
rises unbroken from the plain 
below: a word of command 
here, a bugle-call there. Then 
suddenly the firing opens from 
Zinat—the quick nervous spit- 
ting of the Mauser rifles— 
rendered the more impressive 
from the fact that nothing 
can be seen, for there is 
not a single man there who 
does not use smokeless powder. 
A few Askaris are seen to fall, 
killed or wounded, and the 
advance ceases. The whole 
army replies, firing at an im- 
possible range into a solid fort 
and still more solid precipice 
with rifles that have only 
reached Morocco after they 
have long been discarded as 
useless in Europe, and with 
powder that issues, evil-looking 
and evil-smelling, from the 


barrels of their weapons. After 
all, it made little difference 
where they fired, for few or 
none had ever handled a rifle 
before, and there was nothing 
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to shoot at. Meanwhile the 
cavalry galloped to and fro in 
every direction, except to ad- 
vance, waving flags and firing 
their rifles, apparently at the 
green plover that swept over 
in flocks, disturbed by the un- 
usual racket. 

Inane impotent warfare, car- 
ried on by undisciplined and 
uncourageous men, whose uni- 
forms alone bespoke them as 
soldiers. 

A curl of thin yellow smoke, 
widening as it ascended, rises 
from the rocks far above the 
house—the first shell fired by 
the artillery, followed by an- 
other and another, which, 
although aimed at the house 
itself, fall in widely different 
directions, more than once 
nearer the Makhzen troops 
than the enemy. During the 
entire action of this Saturday, 
although the range was only 
about 1000 metres, the house 
was only struck twice, and 
even the explosion of these two 
shells did not force the de- 
fenders to abandon the flat 
roof and windows, though they 
cannot have failed to be effec- 
tive. Meanwhile the troops on 
the left, under the cover of the 
rocks, had entered and burned 
a village out of Raisuli’s line 
of fire, and were returning 
toward the camp laden with 
loot, under the impression that 
their duty for the day was 
over. Nor did any one attempt 
to persuade them to re-enter 
the fight, and I watched them 
disappear staggering under huge 
mattresses, chests of painted 
wood—the dowry of every 
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Moorish bride—and a thousand 
other household articles. For 
a background, the burning vil- 
lage, the flames of which rose 
lurid and roaring into the still 
air and passed away in great 
rolls of heavy white smoke. 
From one to two o’clock the 
firing slackened, but at the 
latter hour another attempt 
was made to advance. The 
whole line pushed forward, but 
700 or 800 yards from Zinat 
they broke and—well, if: they 
did not exactly run, they cer- 
tainly returned very quickly. 
It was at this moment that 
two picturesque incidents oc- 
curred. From Raisuli’s house 
emerged a woman who, cross- 
ing the open ground under a 
heavy fire, mounted upon a 
rock and thence cursed the 
troops. She threw back her 
thick ‘‘ haik ” and, tearing her 
hair, waved her arms towards 
heaven, but the firing drowned 
her voice. Then slowly and 
majestically she drew her veil 
around her and retired. A few 
seconds later eight men, no 
doubt encouraged by her bra- 
very, rushed into the open 
ground, shouting and jeering 
at the retiring forces, and firing 
the while with their Mausers. 
It was then that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief fell wounded 
in the neck. A mule was 
brought, and, supported by his 
retinue, he was hurriedly taken 
back to the camp. By this 
time the army had used up 
all their shells and nearly all 
their cartridges. Even a re- 
serve force, hidden in a river- 
bed a mile in the rear, had been 
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firing at that range at the 
mountain ever since the morn- 


ing, to the imminent danger of 
their advancing comrades. 

The army was now retiring 
in good order followed by 
Raisuli’s eight men, who every 
now and then sped a parting 
shot at them. ‘The battle at 
Zinat was over. The great 
effort of the Makhzen had 
failed, and the stronghold and 
village, except for a few holes 
made by the shells, stood as 
placid and peaceful in appear- 
ance as it had been in the 
morning. The great Shereefian 
army had proved itself to be 
—like everything else in Mo- 
rocco, except perhaps Raisuli 
himself—a gigantic bluff. 

It was well on in the after- 
noon now, and the scene of the 
fight was deserted. I crept up 
a little gully to within 400 or 
500 yards of the house, and 
peeping from between the rocks, 
I took a long view with my 
glasses. On the green sward 
in front of the house stood a 
man holding a pair of glasses 
to his eyes. On either side of 
him were a few retainers. He 
stood silent and still, watching 
the retreating army. It was 
Raisuli. 

At dawn on Sunday morning 
I was back again in the hills 
near Zinat. Never did the sun 
rise over a more peaceful scene 
or one more serenely beautiful. 
Peak after peak, many touched 
with snow, turned pink and 
gold as the first rays of the 
rising sun touched their sum- 
mits: At Zinat itself all was 
quiet. A little blue smoke, the 
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smoke of wood fire, arose from 
the chimneys of Raisuli’s house, 
in front of which half a dozen 
mountaineers were warming 
themselves over a small bon- 
fire. 
It was nine o’clock before 
the troops left the camp, and 
deploying in much the same 
formation as the day before, 
advanced across the plain. But 
their numbers were increased, 
for reinforcements had been 
hurriedly sent by night from 
Tangier, and fresh contingents 
of loyal mountaineers had 
turned up in force. But what 
was still more important was 
the addition of one man, an 
Algerian artillery officer at- 
tached to the Sultan’s service 
by the French Government, 
whose shooting with the field- 
guns at Taza and Oujda had 
largely saved the situation at 
both places. It had been the 
intention of the Makhzen to 
send him on Saturday, but 
owing to his being a French 
subject they decided not to do 
80, as in their own considera- 
tion any one to do with France 
was at this period a person to 
be avoided. Their folly lost 
them the day. Had Si Abder- 
rahman ben Sedira been behind 
the guns on Saturday, Raisuli’s 
house, and probably Raisuli 
and most of his followers, 
would have been destroyed. 
The proof, if one were needed, 
is this. He accomplished more 
destruction with the two shells 
he fired at the fortress on 
Sunday morning than in the 
130 shots fired on Saturday. 
A general advance toward 
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Zinat was commenced a little 
before two, and the two shells 
above mentioned were fired 
from the field-guns. There was 
no reply from the house or 
from the rocks above it. Al- 
ready the troops were consider- 
ably nearer than they had ever 
got the previous day. A little 
hesitation was visible, for no 
doubt the soldiers imagined 
that they were being allowed 
to approach to within an easy 
and certain range. The left 
were well ahead, led by Raisuli’s 
late Calipha, more royalist than 
the King nowadays, who was 
followed close by his contingent 
of the Fahs tribe. Three hun- 
dred yards only now separated 
them from the village. With 
a wild shout and a volley from 
their rifles the cavalry charged. 
Over the rising ground they 
passed, a brilliant flash of 
colour, and never drew rein till 
they were at Raisuli’s door. 
The house and village were 
empty. Then began a scene 
of pandemonium.  Askaris, 
horsemen, and tribal contin- 
gents rushed upon the castle, 
and the wildest looting com- 
menced. Other bands, intent 
upon pillage, ransacked the 
neighbouring houses. In a few 
minutes flames burst forth from 
the thatched roofs of the sur- 
rounding huts. The flames 
spread, and in as short a space 
of time as it takes to write it 
the whole village was ablaze. 
The strong wind drove the 
heavy smoke in huge clouds 
across the face of the moun- 
tain, and in half an hour all 
that was left of Zinat were the 
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burning houses from above 
which Raisuli’s fortress towered, 
as yet but slightly damaged. 
Then smoke burst out from its 
windows. The roof, already 
half blown off by the shells, 
fell with a crash; a wall 
toppled over in clouds of dust, 
and little by little the strong- 
hold became a useless ruin. 
Not a shot was fired from the 
mountain, for there was no one 
to fire one. Silently in the 
night Raisuli and his followers, 
and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages, with all 
their old people, their women 
and children, and their flocks 
and herds, had crept away into 
the darkness over the plain and 
on into the mountains. Not a 
guard had been posted to keep 
watch, not a. blow had been 
struck to prevent them escap- 
ing. Under the rocks upon 
which I was seated the soldiers, 


Raisuli was now completely 
outlawed. He lived in the 
fastness of his mountains, where 
the Sultan’s troops could never 
even attempt to penetrate. 
Thence he spread alarm right 
and left, causing constant fears 
and panics, even to the Euro- 
peans at Tangier. 

The whole situation in Mo- 
rocco was seething. The tribes 
had become to all intents and 
purposes independent, and 
many threw off all pretence of 
obeying the orders of their 
Governors or of paying taxes. 
Such as were more vulnerable, 
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laden with loot, were returning. 
Carpets, mattresses, boxes, 


vases of artificial flowers, tea- 


trays and tea-cups, sacks of 
flour and grain, rolls of matting 
—all the belongings and appur- 
tenances of Moorish houses 
formed their burdens. One 
soldier, a cheery, kindly-look- 
ing giant, was whistling to a 
canary in a cage, which he had 
brought away in preference to 
more valuable loot. 

As I rode over the brow of 
the hill on my way back to 
Tangier I drew rein for a 
moment and looked back. The 
army was leaving Zinat, and 
the burning houses were little 
more than heaps of smoulder- 
ing ashes. Beyond lay the 
high mountains of Beni Masour, 
where Raisuli and the inhabit- 
ants of his villages must have 
been looking upon the ruins of 
their homes. 


either from their geographical 
position or by their numerical 
weakness, were persecuted and 
squeezed to make up for the 
delinquencies of the others. 
The rapacity of the Viziers was 
greater than ever, and the 
Sultan’s extravagances seemed 
to have increased by the fresh 
supply of money that an ill- 
advised foreign loan had a year 
or two before brought into his 
spending power. Bou Hamara, 
the Pretender, in the Riff, and 
Raisuli amongst the mountain 
tribes, were the two principal 
thorns in the Makhzen’s side. 











With Bou Hamara, who stated 
that he was the eldest brother 
of the Sultan, nothing could 
be done. He remained in the 
inaccessible Riff tribe - lands, 
where he governed as a petty 
Sultan; and even the Spanish 
authorities, who waited long 
to see him driven out, were 
at last obliged to enter into 
relation with him in order to 
ensure the security of their 
“‘ presidios.”” That Bou Ha- 
mara and Raisuli were in com- 
munication is certain, but there 
was little respect and little 
confidence between them, and 
except for the passage of letters 
no compact of real or practical 
importance seems to have ex- 
isted between them. Yet that 
their relations were cordial is 
clear from the original docu- 
ment in my possession sealed 
by Bou Hamara with his great 
seal of State, by which he 
appoints Raisuli Governor of 
certain of the mountain tribes. 
On this seal of State Bou 
Hamara uses the style “‘ Mo- 
hammed ben Hassen,” claim- 
ing thereby to be Mulai Moham- 
med, the eldest son of Mulai 
Hassen, and therefore the elder 
brother of the reigning Sultan. 

Raisuli had no pretensions 
to the Sultanate, though in 
the eyes of Europe he played 
a@ more important part, for his 
principal activities were em- 
ployed in the district of Tan- 
gier, the diplomatic capital of 
the country. 

In 1906 that futile Confer- 
ence of Algeciras—futile, that 
is to say, in so far as it had 
any beneficial effect in Morocco 
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—had met, discussed, signed, 


and separated. It had for 
Europe, no doubt, cleared the 
situation, and was a check to 
Germany; but poor Morocco 
gained little—in fact, it marked 
one more step on its road to 
ruin. Never probably did such 
a collection of diplomatists, 
whose high-sounding titles fill 
the first few pages of that in- 
significant little yellow - book 
which contains the results of 
their insignificant labours, give 
themselves airs of such im- 
portance. For days together 
they discussed the questions 
of the import of sporting-guns 
and the rifling of gun-barrels 
with all the pomposity of 
affairs of the gravest moment 
—to pass to the rules for the 
distribution of Parcels Post. 
Three or four men were playing 
a great stake—representatives 
of England and France, and of 
Germany—and it was well 
played. The victory remained 
with the two former. The rest 
were puppets, but didn’t realise 
it. They really thought, or 
seemed to think, that their 
endeavours were being of ser- 
vice to the country which few 
of them knew anything about, 
beyond the distant view they 
could obtain of it from the 
hills above Algeciras. 

Northern Morocco was at its 
worst the year after the Alge- 
ciras Agreement had been 
signed, and even the pleasure- 
loving Mulai Abdul Aziz per- 
ceived. that affairs were be- 
coming serious. He decided 
to open negotiations with 
Raisuli. For this purpose 
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Kaid Maclean had an inter- 
view with the brigand chief in 
April (1907). Baisuli listened 
to the. Kaid’s proposals, but 
refused to accompany him to 
Fez, where the Sultan was 
then residing. However, a step 
had been made toward a pos- 
sible arrangement, A month 
later, armed with the authority 
of the Sultan, Kaid Maclean 
returned to Alcazar, a town on 
the Tangier-Fez road, situated 
about sixty miles from the 
former. But meanwhile it had 
leaked out that Raisuli would 
attempt the capture of this 
important functionary. Every 
effort was made by the Sultan, 
who had also received the news, 
and by the British Legation, 
to cancel the interview, and 
the British Consular Agent at 
Alcazar was instructed to this 
effect. An interview with 
Raisuli was secretly arranged, 
to be held on the borders of 
the Ahlserif tribe-lands, some 
few miles from Alcazar. There 
these two personages met. The 
Sultan’s propositions were 
made known to Raisuli, who 
pretended to accept them, and 
to be disposed to return to Fez 
with the Kaid. He would, he 
said, start at once, and if the 
Kaid would accompany him to 
the village where his camp was 
pitched they would set out the 
next day. The Kaid agreed, 
and entered the mountains 
with his host—only there was 
no setting out the next day, 
for he found himself a prisoner, 
and remained in captivity for 
some seven months, suffering 
considerable hardships. 


Of all the negotiations for 
the obtaining of the liberty of 
Raisuli’s prisoners this was the 
most difficult. The terms de- 
manded by Raisuli were pre- 
posterous, and a score of people 
seemed negotiating on their 
own account, while the Kaid 
himself was doing his utmost, 
and very naturally, to obtain 
his release. ‘The result was 
confusion and misunderstand- 
ing, and the distance from 
Tangier at which Raisuli kept 
his captive increased the diffi- 
culties. Had the whole affair 
been left to the hands of Sir 
Gerard Lowther, who at this 
period ably represented Britain 
in Morocco, it is probable 
that Kaid Maclean’s release 
would have been more quickly 
obtained. But on every occa- 
sion on which a solution seemed 
near, some {perfectly new pro- 
position, emanating from un- 
authorised sources, would frus- 
trate the official plans. In the 
end Raisuli obtained £20,000, 
and he was made a British 
protected subject; and there 
were other minor terms. Kaid 
Maclean was released. The 
only pleasing aspect of all 
these brigandage cases was the 
absolute confidence that Raisuli 
always placed in the word of 
the British Government, the 
British authorities, and, in fact, 
in that of all Britishers. 

Some years after this event, 
when the ex-Sultan Mulai 
Abdul Aziz, who had just 
abdicated, was visiting my 
villa at Tangier, I showed him 
two Arabic documents. One 
was his original ‘‘ Dahir” for 
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the nomination of Raisuli as 
Governor of the tribes, which 
the brigand had extorted as 
part of the ransom of Perdi- 
caris, and the other was 
Raisuli’s appointment as Gov- 
ernor of the same tribes bearing 
another great seal of State, 
that of the Pretender, Bou 
Hamara. Mulai Abdul Aziz 
asked me how I had become 
possessed of these two docu- 
ments. I told him. The 
“Dahir” of the Pretender I 
had found concealed in a secret 
cupboard, during my imprison- 
ment in the room of Raisuli’s 
house at Zinat. I had carried 
it, sewn up in my clothing, 
with other equally interesting 
correspondence, during the 
whole period of my captivity. 
The firman of the Sultan him- 
self I had obtained the day 
Raisuli’s house was looted by 
the Makhzen troops, at which 


picturesque incident I had been 
present. 
The ex-Sultan smiled. 


** There seems,” he said rather 
cynically, ‘“‘to be nothing of 
interest in Morocco which 
hasn’t reached either your 
knowledge or your hands; 
nothing that you haven’t had 
given, you—acquired ? ” 

“The most valuable of all 
things was given me,” I replied. 

“ And that was?” 

** Your Majesty’s friendship.” 

He smiled—again that pleas- 
ant, cynical little smile—and 
answered, “I often wonder 
whether it was God or Satan 
who gave you the facility of 
speech.” 

6é B oth,”’ 
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** How both ?” 

“God gave me, no doubt, 
my English, for it was the 
language of my childhood and 
my country. As to my Arabic, 
I acquired it at the Court of 
Your Majesty, and I have 
hesitated to inquire too particu- 
larly who was my master.” 

It was at this period, while 
an outlaw in the mountains, 
that Raisuli nearly made his 
most important capture. It 
was an incident that was kept 
very quiet at the time, but 
leaked out in the French press 
@ little later. The truth was, 
we Europeans who played a 
part—and we very nearly 
played a very serious part— 
in the story had no desire for 
publicity. 

The facts were these. The 
ruins of Raisuli’s stronghold at 
Zinat were only distant from 
Tangier about fourteen miles, 
and formed a tempting excur- 
sion, but one which no one 
undertook, as it was notori- 
ously unsafe. However, as 
time went on and nothing 
occurred in the neighbourhood 
of Tangier to disturb the tran- 
quillity, and as Raisuli and his 
band seemed permanently to 
have taken up their residence 
in the mountains at a con- 
siderable distance from the 
scene of their former activities, 
a picnic at Zinat was decided 
upon, and I was invited. The 
other members of our party 
consisted of Sir Gerard Lowther, 
then British Minister to Mo- 
rocco, Monsieur and Madame 
de Beaumarchais of the French 
Legation, and Mr Christopher 
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Lowther, the son of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 
I formed the fifth member of 
the party. 

One hot summer’s morning 
we rode out, having sent our 
lunch on in advance. On near- 
ing Zinat we were hailed by 
@ countryman who was plough- 
ing his fields. I rode to see 
what he wanted, and was 
informed that Raisuli’s band 
was back at Zinat, apparently 
having come to take away 
some treasure which had, by 
being buried, escaped the loot- 
ing of the soldiery at the time 
of the destruction of the castle. 
He advised us not to proceed. 
We discussed this news, and 
in the folly of an enjoyable 
excursion, decided, as the lunch 
was on ahead, to proceed. 
Nothing could surpass the tran- 
quillity of the scene on our 
arrival, and we were soon 
lunching under the shade of 
the olive-trees. I confess that 
the pleasure of the foie-gras 
was mingled, in my case, with 
a certain nervous apprehension 
from which the others appeared 
immune. We did not believe, 
or had pretended not to be- 
lieve, the story of the return 
of Raisuli’s brigands. 

Lunch was nearly over when 
the glint of a rifle-barrel in the 
thick brushwood caught my 
eye, and another and yet an- 
other in the rocks, for the hill 
at Zinat is a wild precipitous 
slope of broken masses of rock 
and scrub. A minute later we 
were surrounded. The men 
were perfectly polite, and to 
all intents and purposes ap- 
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peared merely to have come 
to wish us good-day. At their 
head was the good-looking 
young Ahmed el-Aoufi, Raisuli’s 
second-in-command, a personal 
friend of my own, who had 
shown me considerable kind- 
ness during my captivity with 
the brigands in 1903. He 
shook us warmly by the hand, 
and, his rifle between his knees, 
sat down to pass the time 
of day. A few yards away, in 
a complete circle round us, 
were thirty or forty of his men. 

I confess that situations like 
this exhilarate me. I hate 
bloodshed and noisy encoun- 
ters, but a delicate situation 
has a zest that is unique—and, 
heavens! it was a delicate 
situation. The British Minister 
and’ the French Chargé d’Af- 
faires—what a coup! I was 
the only member of the party 
who spoke Arabic, and the 
suspense the others must have 
suffered during the next hour 
or two must have been ex- 
treme. Yet no one made a 
sign. I have often seen great 
examples of self-restraint, but 
never, I think, greater than on 
this occasion. Remember, my 
friends understood nothing of 
what I was saying, except that 
every now and again I referred 
to them for confirmation of 
my assertions. For me the 
situation was very exciting. 
If I was taken, after all it was 
only what had happened be- 
fore, and I was used to adven- 
ture and hardship; but for the 
others! and I could not help 
thinking of the terms—pro- 
qably impossible terms—that 
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Raisuli would demand for their 
release, and of the possible 
consequences! I have found 
on occasions like these—for 
this was by no means the only 
tight place of the kind that I 
had been in—that not only 
is there a kind of exhilaration, 
but also that one’s power of 
concentration of thought is 
accentuated. However inaus- 
picious the actual surroundings 
may be, one feels and knows 
that the mental superiority 
rests with the European, and 
that hereditary training of 
thought and education stand 
one in good stead. The Moor 
is no fool; he is cunning and 
astute, but his mind is un- 
trained, and he is confiding 
when dealing with Europeans. 
In the first moments of our 
encounter at Zinat I knew that 
our safety depended upon the 
game that I was determined 
to play—and which I played 
successfully. 

I began with an enormous 
untruth. Holding El-Aoufi’s 
hand, I told him I was de- 
lighted to see him, and that 
his visit was most opportune 
—nothing, in fact, could have 
been better. Then I sat him 
down, and talked to him and 
to his chief companions seri- 
ously. It was at this moment 
that Madame de Beaumarchais, 
with the admirable sangfroid 
of a talented and courageous 
Frenchwoman, took a photo- 
graph. 

The story that I told them 
was this. I reminded them 
that Raisuli had been driven 
from the Governorship of Tan- 


gier and the surrounding tribes 
at the demand of the European 


Powers. They had acted un- 


wisely and realised it, and now 
they regretted their action. 
“Do you know,” I asked, 
“‘ who these people are who are 
here to-day ? ” 

“We are not sure,” they 
replied. 

“Then I will tell you,” and 
I did. Instead of, as would 
seem natural, trying to conceal 
the identity of my distinguished 
friends, I launched out into 
exaggerated statements as to 
their importance. I saw I had 
made an impression. My 
audience were now thoroughly 
puzzled. 

** And why are they here?” 
I asked. ‘“‘ Listen, and I will 
tell you. The Powers of Europe 
regret Raisuli’s departure and 
disgrace. They desire him to 
be reinstated, but the Sultan 
has refused. The Powers insist, 
and as the Makhzen still holds 
out, the Governments of Eng- 
land and France have tele- 
graphed to their representatives 
—the gentlemen you see here 
to-day—instructing them to 
visit the scene of the depreda- 
tions on Raisuli’s castle, and 
to make all the necessary 
arrangements for its recon- 
struction as quickly as possible, 
so that Raisuli can be restored 
to his own and once more 
introduce law and order into 
the region. For this purpose 
we are come to-day—against 
the advice of all our friends— 
so that the work can be under- 
taken at once. Meanwhile the 
letter recalling Raisuli from the 
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mountains is being drawn up.” 
I then added, “We were 


warned on the way that we 
should find you here, and 
advised to turn back; but I 
told the people who warned us 
that Raisuli’s men would per- 
fectly understand our mission, 
and nice trouble they would 
get into with their chief if they 
captured the very men who were 
insisting on restoring him to 
his former grandeur, and ob- 
taining the return of all his 
confiscated property—and even 
rebuilding his castle at the 
expense of the Governments 
they represent. I should like 
to see your face, friend Ahmed 
el- Aoufi, after Raisuli had 
discovered the ‘ gaffe’ ‘that 
you had made; and if I know 
your chief, friend and confidant 
as you are, I can imagine the 
stripes he could lay upon your 
bare back. Do you think that, 
unless we had been really his 
benefactors, we should ever 
have been such fools to have 
ventured into this hornets’ 
nest? Now, up with you,” 
I cried, rising, ‘and we will 
see what we can do with these 
ruins.” 
I led the way down to the 
ruins, and for the next hour 
measured walls, took notes of 
the local price of masons and 
carpenters and the possibilities 
of obtaining bricks on the spot, 
proposed a new water-supply 
which the laws of gravitation 
rendered quite impossible, and 
even whispered in El-Aoufi’s 
ear that there would be money 
to build hir a little house 
adjoining his chief’s. We came 
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to the conclusion that for be- 
tween £12,000 and £15,000, 
taking into consideration that 
Raisuli could obtain a plentiful 
supply of forced labour and as 
much material as he liked, the 
house could be restored to more 
than its pristine glories. 
Another photograph taken 
by Madame de Beaumarchais 
pictures me pacing out the 
length of the walls of the house. 
My note-book full of figures, 
I sat down again and dictated 
to El-Aoufi the following letter, 
which he wrote: “To the 
trusted and _ well - beloved 
Shereef, the learned Mulai 
Ahmed er-Raisuli, peace and 
the mercy of God be upon 
you; and acting on the instruc- 
tions of their Governments, of 
which the letter I sent you 
yesterday will have given you 
full particulars, the British 
Minister and the French Chargé- 
d’Affaires have paid a visit to 
the ruins of your Kasbah. 
They have grieved much to see 
its piteous state. As you will 
have learned by the contents 
of my letter, it is the intention 
of their Governments not only 
to restore you to power but 
also to reconstruct your castle. 
To-day we are at Zinat, and 
we had the good fortune to 
find your faithful and intelli- 
gent deputy, my lord Ahmed 
el-Aoufi, and your followers, 
who have been of great use to 
us, and have shown us many 
things that have helped us, 
and have guarded us in security 
and peace from any bad people 
who may have been about. 
We are grateful. And my lord 
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Ahmed el-Aoufi will tell you 
of many things which in our 
friendship for you we have 
confided to him. We will 
await at Tangier a reply to 
the letter I sent you yesterday 
explaining fully those things, 
and immediately on receiving 
the reply measures will be 
taken to commence the restora- 
tion of your Kasbah; but it 
is trusted that you will not 
wait its completion before re- 
turning to your former posi- 
tion, for any delay will only 
protract the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs existing at 
present, and continue the ner- 
vousness of the population of 
Tangier and the oppression of 
the poor country people. My 
lord El-Aoufi will tell you all. 
May peace be with you.” 

To this epistle I put my 
signature, and not one pang 
of conscience did I feel, nor 
have felt since. Raisuli and 
I had played many games— 
only this one was a little 
bigger than the rest. To tell 
the truth, so far from feeling 
guilty, I literally revelled in 
my deception. 

It was time to return to 
Tangier, and I confess I was 
nervous. I proposed to EIl- 
Aoufi that the others should 
start first, and that I should 
remain for a while and catch 
them up on the road. I 
wanted to spend, I said, a 
little while longer in his com- 
pany—it was a pleasure 80 
rare and so valued. 

With a sigh of relief I saw 
the rest of our party mount. 
El-Aoufi shook hands with all 


of them and thanked them for 
their visit, and they rode 
slowly away. My fears were 
at an end. 

I sat for half an hour, and 
explained to El-Aoufi that 
Raisuli would have already 
received my (perfectly imagin- 
ary) letter of yesterday, which 
explained the whole situation, 
and that on his return to his 
chief in the mountains, some 
six or eight hours’ journey 
farther on, he would find him 
fully informed. He (El-Aoufi) 
must, I added, have crossed 
my letter en route. Had he 
not met the messenger, whose 
nameI gave—No? Well, then, 
he must have taken another 
track. My friends were now 
no more than little black specks 
far away in the plain. I rose 
and embraced El-Aoufi, and in 
the manner of the country we 
kissed each other’s shoulders. 
My horse was brought, and 
cantering slowly down the 
slope, I rode away toward 
Tangier. 

In spite of the deliberate 
series of falsehoods of which 
I had been guilty during those 
few hours, I never felt less 
conscience -stricken—and per- 
haps never happier—in my life. 

I have seen Raisuli many 
times since the incident. He 
referred to El-Aoufi as a lion 
of courage. 

** There was no finer creature 
in God’s world,’’ I replied, 
“than the lion, but some- 
times the wily jackal deceives 
him.’’ 

I noticed a little flash in 
Raisuli’s eye, but he answered 
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languidly, ‘‘ Verily, the jackal 
is an unclean beast.” 

Sir Gerard Lowther, the 
Beaumarchais, Christopher 
Lowther, and I all dined to- 
gether the night of our adven- 
ture, but we didn’t talk very 
much about it. Our thankful- 
ness for our escape was only 
equalled by our appreciation 
of our immense folly in having 
undertaken the expedition. We 
agreed that, if possible, the 
incident was to be kept a 
secret, but a few weeks later 
the ‘Temps’ contained the 
whole story, which had leaked 
out from native sources and 
got to Paris. 

I should have liked to have 
seen the interview of Raisuli 


and El-Aoufi when the latter 
related the incident and gave 
him my letter. He fell from 
favour for a time, as might 
be expected, but he came to 
see me in Tangier a few months 
later. We did not mention the 
visit to Zinat, but discussed 
more general subjects. Talking 
of the good and bad qualities 
of mankind, El-Aoufi said, 
“The most degrading thing in 
the world is deceit,” and he 
said it quite nastily. 

“In my opinion there is 


something even more humiliat- 
ing,” I replied. 
“ That is ?”’ 


“To be made a fool of.” 
But we parted the best of 
friends. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE, 





BY MERVYN LAMB. 


CHAPTER VI.—PRELIMINARY MEASURES. 


WE left ‘‘ soldat ’’ Jean Bart 
of the French Army and Lieu- 
tenant Archer of the British 
Flying Corps making their way 
in the moonlight as fast as 
possible from the German ex- 
ercise-ground, where in one f 
the trenches lay the two dea 
German soldiers. 

By the time they had reached 
the friendly shelter of the 
hedges, it was quite obvious 
that the encampment on the 
far side of the ground was 
humming like a nest of angry 
wasps, and parties of Germans 
with lamps were already on 
their way down to the trenches 
to investigate the shots which 
had been fired by Jean Bart 
to warn the aeroplane not to 
land. It was only a matter of 
minutes before they would dis- 
cover the bodies of their dead 
comrades. 

** They will see at once from 
the knife- wounds that the 
aeroplane did not do the trick,” 
said Jean. ‘‘To make quite 
certain that they should not 
suspect the inhabitants, I left 
my ‘kepi’ in the trench, so 
we may expect a tremendous 
hue and cry after a hidden 
French soldier. We'll get back 
to the ‘caves’ in my village 
as soon as possible, but it 
won’t be safe to stop there 
long. Oome along!” It was 


now past midnight, the August 
dawn would be breaking in 
three hours, and they had 
eight miles to go. Jean led 
the way at a great pace, 
avoiding with the almost un- 
canny instinct of the smuggler 
the numerous parties of Ger- 
mans which were already scour- 
ing the country round the 
exercise - ground. However, 
once through them, they made 
their way without serious delay 
to the wood, in which was the 
ruined shrine and the hidden 
entrance to the ‘“‘ caves,” and 
by daylight were safely in- 
stalled in their hiding-place, 
close to the foot of the stairs 
leading up to the room in 
Adrienne’s house, where the 
German Feldwebel was sleep- 
ing audibly. 

*“‘There’s nothing more to 
be done now till about eleven 
o’clock, when we shall hear 
Adrienne sweeping out the 
German’s room,” said Jean, 
“and then we must decide 
our future plans. In the mean- 
time you had better go to 
sleep.” 

Shortly after eleven Adri- 
enne’s broom could be heard 
banging the furniture above, 
showing that the Feldwebel 
had gone out to his lunch. 
Jean mounted the steps and 
gave the signal, when they 
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heard the chest of drawers on 
the trap-door being removed, 
and Adrienne’s pretty face ap- 
peared, framed in the opening, 
as it seemed to Archer, like 
an angel ‘of light. 

After their previous experi- 
ence they decided not to go 
up into the house, but that 
Adrienne should make her way 
round by the wood and come 
in by the secret entrance, 
where Jean would meet her, 
and an hour later the three 
were in solemn conclave in the 
“ce caves.”’ 

Jean told Adrienne how they 
had saved the British aero- 
plane, but that the hunt for 
Jean was likely to be hot and 
furious, and that they must 
get Archer out of the country 
as soon as possible. This would 
take a good deal of arranging, 
and meantime he did not at 
all like the idea of their staying 
where they were, as much on 
Adrienne’s account as on their 
own. The secret of the 
“‘ caves ’’ might be given away 
at any time by one of the 
many inhabitants who were 
in the pay of the German 
police. 

Adrienne admitted that there 
was much truth in this, but 
protested vehemently that her 
safety should not be considered. 
“France has need of men to 
fight for her,” said she. ‘‘ There 
is little enough that a poor 
girl can do, and if I could be 
the means of sending back two 
soldiers to fight against our 
enemies, even though I perished 
in¢ doing so, France would 
greatly gain and I should in- 
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deed be proud. I have no 
fear, and I will not fail you.” 

She went on to say that the 
alarm was already abroad, as 
the Feldwebel, who worked at 
the Kommandatur, had told 
her that morning that an 
urgent order had been received 
cancelling all passes which 
permitted any inhabitants to 
go more than two miles from 
the village, and this would 
surely be followed by a house- — 
to-house search. Also a re- — 
ward of 5000 frances had been 
offered for information leading 
to the capture of an English 
aviator or a French soldier 
believed to be hiding in the 
neighbourhood. 

On the strength of the Feld- 
webel’s moral support in the 
matter of the last visit from 
the police, she had thought it 
wise to improve relations with 
that official. ‘‘ He is a kind- 
hearted old man for a German, 
and thinks only of the end of 
the war and of getting back 
to his family and his music 
shop, and within reason I think 
he would help me at a pinch,” 
said Adrienne. ‘And he’s 
very useful in keeping me in- 
formed of what the Security 
Police are doing, so far as 
they know this at the Kom- 
mandatur.”’ t 

** Ma foi!” said Jean, “ that 
gives me an idea. Where 
should we be so safe as in my 
own house, the office of the 
Kommandatur, if only it could 
be worked? There is plenty 
of room for us in the double 
roof where we used to keep 
the tobacco, and no one would 
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ever think of looking for us in 
the Kommandatur itself. The 
question is, can we get there 
unobserved, and once there, 
can we get out again when 
we want to? It all depends 
on what rooms the Germans 
are using, and whether they 
are occupied by day or by 
night.”’ 

Adrienne smiled, and re- 
marked that the same idea 
had occurred to her. 

In answer to Archer’s in- 
quiries Jean explained the situ- 
ation as regards his house. 

It had four rooms on the 
ground floor similar to Adri- 
enne’s house, two on each side 
of a centre passage, and one 
big attic above, reached by a 
staircase from the centre pas- 
sage. The special feature was 
the double roof—a cunning 
arrangement for concealing 
tebaceo smuggled across the 
frontier in bulk until it could 
be disposed of in detail. Un- 
like the “caves,” its secret 
was known to no one outside 
Jean’s actual band, who were 
all to be trusted. One of the 
side walls of the house was 
double, and in it were the steps 
by which the space between 
the two roofs could be reached. 
The entrance was covered by 
the false back to a large press, 
fixed into the corner between 
the fireplace and the double 
wall. On the other side was a 
similar press concealing nothing. 

Archer would remember that 
steps led up from the “‘ caves ”’ 
to the floor of Jean’s house, 
and these came out under the 
staircase in the central passage. 


The two important points 
to discover then were, firstly, 
whether the trap-door under 
the stairs could be opened 
from below without assistance 
from above, since it had not 
been used for several years. 
There was also the possibility 
that the Germans might be 
using the cupboard under the 
stairs in which was the trap- 
door for storing kit. The 
second point was, whether the 
room in which was the entrance 
to the steps leading to the 
roof was accessible at any 
time during the day or night. 

To Archer’s surprise Adrienne 
quietly observed that she could 
answer the questions at once. 
Whilst they had been away 
she had taken an opportunity 
to make a thorough recon- 
naissance of Jean’s house. How 
had she managed it? ‘‘ Oh, 
bien simple,’’ she replied. “I 
hid the Feldwebel’s razor, and 
of course he was in a terrible 
state of mind about it. Then, 
after he had gone to the 
Kommandatur, I found it, so 
naturally I had to hurry round 
to tell him. I looked in all the 
other downstairs rooms before 
I found him in the back room, 
but I could not go to the attic 
nor look under the stairs. 

‘‘Then I told him that the 
house belonged to a relative 
of mine, and that ‘ Grand- 
mére’ was very anxious to 
know if it had been much 
damaged, and might I just see 
80 as to reassure her. 

‘Well, I did see, and the 
cupboard behind the stairs was 
full of kit-bags, papers, &c., 
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and you can’t get into the 
house that way without a con- 
federate inside. Bars have 
also been fitted to all the 
downstairs windows. The room 
with the steps to the roof is 
used all day as the office of 
the clerks, including the Feld- 
webel. There is a bed in one 
corner, so evidently one man 
sleeps there at night. The 
press is empty, and one could 
otherwise get to the steps quite 
easily. 

“ The other back room is the 
telephone exchange, and the 
Town Major himself occupies 
the two front rooms. The 
orderlies sleep upstairs in the 
attic, and the barn is used as 
@ garage and as a cook-house 
for the orderlies. Am I a good 
scout, Monsieur Archaire ? ”’ 
she added, smiling at the young 
Englishman. 

“*Mademoiselle is wonderful,”’ 
he replied, and the enthusiasm 
with which he said it brought 
a faint blush to her cheeks. 

“So far so good,” Jean 
said; ‘‘ but how are we to get 
into the house? It is evidently 
no good trying to sneak in at 
night, as we should certainly 
be arrested before we got there. 
We’ve got to go in in day- 
light,”” and Adrienne agreed. 
Finally a plan was settled 
upon, which was to be tried 
in two days’ time, and Adrienne 
left shortly after to make the 
necessary arrangements, which 
required a certain amount of 
working out. In the mean- 


time they were to burn their 
uniforms that night in the 
depths of the wood, and on 
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the second day to remove 
all traces of occupation from 
the ‘‘ caves.”’ The hiding of 
the ladder to the trap-door 
was also to be arranged for, 
as Adrienne was positive that 
the secret was certain to be 
given away a8 soon as the re- 
ward became generally known. 

In that case, the fact that 
the Feldwebel had been in 
constant occupation of the 
room might, it was foreseen, 
prove very useful to establish 
Adrienne’s innocence of any 
connection with the secret pas- 
sage. 

Next day both Adrienne and 
Grandmére complained of ter- 
rible earache. As they ex- 
plained to the Feldwebel, when 
he inquired sympathetically, 
it was more or less hereditary. 
He need have no anxiety as 
to its being contagious, and 
Adrienne hoped that he would 
not dream of leaving the house. 
They had not had an attack 
for;a very long time, and 
attributed it now to poor feed- 
ing. If they could visit a 
certain doctor, who lived at 
Valenciennes, Adrienne thought 
that he would give them imme- 
diate relief ; but that raised the 
question of getting passes. 

The Feldwebel expressed a 
thousand regrets, but pointed 
out that all passes were stopped 
owing to the mysterious mur- 
ders in the neighbourhood, and 
that he did not think there was 
any chance that the Town 
Major would make an excep- 
tion in their case. Adrienne 
suggested that if there was no 
improvement to-morrow, per- 
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haps with Monsieur’s assistance 
it might at least be worth while 
to make the attempt. After 
all, the worst the Town Major 
could do would be to refuse. 

The Feldwebel rather un- 
willingly agreed, and Adrienne 
returned to her fomentations, 
whilst Grandmére groaned au- 
dibly in the bedroom behind 
the kitchen ; but the distress- 
ing complaint did not prevent 
Adrienne a little later from 
handing down a bundle of 
clothes, which she gave with 
whispered instructions and 
much suppressed laughter. 
When opened out, Archer dis- 
covered that one bundle con- 
tained a selection of Grand- 
mére’s clothes, apparently for 
Jean, and the other a similar 
assortment of Adrienne’s for 
himself. 

Next day Grandmére was 
confined to bed, but Adrienne, 
much of her face swathed in 
bandages, assured the Feld- 
webel that they would both 
be able to visit the Komman- 
datur during the afternoon, 
when he was to try and get 
them a pass. He still main- 
tained that it was a forlorn 
hope, but Adrienne was firm 
in her intention to try. Would 
he not escort them from the 
house, as Adrienne was shy 
about going to the Komman- 
datur alone? And he eventu- 
ally agreed to take them be- 
tween four and five o’clock. 

By midday Jean and Archer 
were in the back room, and 
when the Feldwebel arrived he 


found Adrienne, still bandaged, 
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waiting for him in the kitchen 
with Grandmére, the latter also 
heavily bandaged, under her 
poke sun-bonnet, whilst a shawl 
round her neck partly covered 
her mouth. The old lady was 
evidently very shaky, as she 
tottered down the road lean- 
ing on Adrienne’s arm. The 
Feldwebel addressed a remark 
or two to her, getting no reply ; 
and Adrienne explained that 
she herself heard with difficulty, 
and that “ Grandmére” was 
practically stone-deaf for the 
time being. 

Shortly after their departure 
@ similar pair left by the back 
entrance and made for the 
rear of the Kommandatur, be- 
hind which they arrived as the 
Feldwebel and his party en- 
tered the front entrance, where 
the flying sentry passed some 


‘jocular remark to the Feld- 


webel about the beauty of his 
lady friends, which evidently 
rather annoyed that gentleman. 

The Feldwebel knocked at 
the door of the Town Major’s 
room, entered it, and shortly 
afterwards called to Adrienne 
and ‘“‘Grandmére” to join 
him; but in the meantime 
a commotion had arisen out- 
side. 

Adrienne raised the alarm 
inside the house by shouting 
out that the garage was on 
fire, and as the Feldwebel, 
followed by the Town Major, 
came out into the passage, it 
was indeed only too obvious 
that one end of the barn was 


alight. 
Immediately the whole place 
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was in an uproar, the Town 
Major shouting and cursing 
and calling every one to come 
out and help, which, as a 
matter of fact, was hardly 
necessary, as every German in 
the Kommandatur was already 
making at top speed towards 
the fire to save his property. 

“‘ Grandmére ” suddenly be- 
came galvanised into life, seized 
two passes, and stamped them 
with the Town Major’s stamp 
which was on the table, and 
then went to the back room, 
where she opened the big press. 
At the same time Adrienne 
made for the back door, where 
she met the real “‘ Grandmére ”’ 
and Archer, and directed the 
latter to the back room to 
join Jean, whilst “‘Grandmére” 
went to the door of the front 
room. Then Adrienne and 
Grandmére waited patiently in 
the passage till the Feldwebel 
and the Town Major returned, 
after saving the two cars in 
the barn and a fair propor- 
tion of the other German 
property. 

Needless to say, the two did 
not get their passes, but were 
subjected to a great deal of 
abuse from the Town Major, 
who was a typical red-faced, 
thick-necked German, and they 
were quite glad to get out of 
the building and back to their 
home, where they had a hearty 
laugh at the ease with which 
they had defeated the hated 
Huns by the aid of some small 
French boys, armed only with 
@ box of matches. 
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As it turned out, Jean and 
Archer had only changed their 
quarters just in time, for next 
day the two Security Police 
again presented themselves at 
Adrienne’s house. 

When the latter, still band- 
aged up, went to the door to 
meet them, she observed over 
their shoulders the mean face 
of a certain woman who was 
generally suspected of being in 
the secret pay of the enemy. 
The policemen’s first question 
showed her that the game was 
up so far as the “‘ caves ”’ were 
concerned. ‘Has Mademoi- 
selle any knowledge of any 
underground passages, and is 
there any connection with the 
house ? ” 

** But certainly,’’ replied Ad- 
rienne, ‘there used to be a 
smuggler’s tunnel from this 
house, and I believe the en- 
trance is in the Feldwebel’s 
room, but it has not been used 
by the smugglers since the war, 
I think.” 

By sounding they found the 
trap-door, which being securely 
fastened, had to be cut out. 
Later, they also found the 
entrance to the cupboard under 
the stairs in Jean’s house; but 
in both cases the evidence ap- 
peared conclusive that neither 
could have been used recently 
without the knowledge of the 
Germans, and the police left, 
baffled and disappointed, and 
with an uneasy feeling that 
they might be surrounded by 
hidden enemies and never 
know it. 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE ADVANCE COMMENCES. 


Meantime Jean and Archer 
were lying between the double 
roof over the attic. Archer 
found it comfortable though 
rather cramped, and judged 
that it had been used before 
for a similar purpose, as there 
were look-out holes by which 
the attic beneath, as also the 
main road and the surround- 
ing country, could be clearly 
scanned. As the attic was 
generally unoccupied during 
the day they could talk in 
whispers, which helped to pass 
the time. 

Jean was particularly pleased 
with his presence of mind in 
taking the passes from the 
Town Major’s table; quite an 
impromptu effort apparently, 
which might, so he said, save 
them a lot of trouble later on. 
By judicious filling in, for 
which he relied on Archer, the 
passes would take them across 
the Franco-Belgian frontier, 
which would otherwise have 
been a difficult proposition. 

They could not, of course, 
use them for getting out of 
the village, as all the inhabit- 
ants were known to the guards, 
and in any case all passes were 
stopped. However, that part 
ought not to be too difficult, 
as he knew the country, but 
from the frontier onwards 
across Belgium into Holland 
was another matter. How- 
ever, “le Commandant” had 
given him some addresses be- 
fore they crossed the lines in 
the aeroplane, and for the rest 








they must just trust to good 
luck and stout nerves. 

They would have to stay 
where they were for two days, 
whilst Adrienne was making 
final arrangements for carrying 
on the intelligence work during 
their absence ; and he explained 
the very delicate and intricate 
nature of the chain, which was 
on the point of completion up 
to the Franco-Belgian frontier, 
and which, somewhat to 
Archer’s surprise, was very 
different to anything of which 
he had ever read in spy stories. 

During the afternoon of the 
second day, from their look-out 
hole they saw Adrienne pass 
down the road and drop a sack 
which she was carrying. 

“Bon!” said Jean; “she 
will meet us in the wood to- 
night, and then if all is well 
we start for Holland. We 
must just wait till the Boche 
in the back room is asleep 
before we open the door of 
the press, and then trust to 
luck to get away into the 
wood. Pray God it’s not too 
light. As regards costume I 
shall do fairly well as I am, 
being old enough to pass mus- 
ter as unfit for any kind of 
service; but you, Monsieur 
Archaire, would be spotted at 
once as being of military age, 
so you shall continue to suffer 
from earache, which has af- 
fected both your hearing and 
your speech.” 

That night, shortly before 
midnight, snores from the attic 
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showed that at any rate the 
main body of the enemy was 
in the arms of Morpheus, and 
that there was a reasonable 
probability that the occupant 
of the bureau was also asleep. 

Creeping down the steps 
they arrived in the press, and 
Jean, who was leading, care- 
fully opened the door into the 
room. 

To their dismay there was 
a@ resounding bang as a rifle, 
which had been leaning against 
the cupboard door, fell on the 
ground, and the German on 
the bed on the other side of 
the room sat up. 

Jean had promptly pulled 
the door to, but evidently the 
German was not quite satis- 
fied, as, after some little delay, 
he got out of bed and came 
across to the press. As he 
opened the door Jean drove a 
knife into his heart, and he 
went down without uttering a 
sound. But though the crisis 
was averted for the moment, 
Archer felt that this develop- 
ment was not at all according 
to plan, and that their situa- 
tion was a very awkward one. 

Moreover, when he went to 
the back door it was locked, 
and footsteps in the road 
showed that any exit by the 
front door was out of the ques- 
tion, at any rate for the time 
being. Obviously the first 
thing to do was to gain time 
by disposing of the corpse, 
and together they carried it 
into the press and half-way 
up the steps. They also put 
with it a small wooden box, 
which looked as if it might 
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contain something of value, 
the idea being that for a few 
days at any rate it might be 
thought that the German had 
absconded. 

They then stole out into the 
passage to see if Jean could 
make anything of the back 
door. But almost as they got 
there they heard steps ap- 
proaching the front door. 

* Quick!” said Jean, as he 
opened the door of the cup- 
board under the stairs. “‘ Get 
in!” and he followed and 
closed the door. 

It was, of course, pitch dark 
inside, but Jean lit a match 
and Archer could see that they 
were in a big cupboard or 
small box-room, half full, as 
Adrienne had said, of German 
kit-bags and boxes of docu- 
ments, forms, &c., which had 
evidently been put back over 
the trap-door after the Security 
Police had made their abortive 
inspection. Meantime the vis- 
itor had entered the bureau, 
and not finding the usual 
occupant, was shouting to wake 
some one in the attic. It was 
evident that the dead man’s 
absence would soon be dis- 
covered, and that there was 
no time to lose. 

Jean whispered to Archer to 
clear the trap-door, and when 
this was done they quietly 
made a pile of paper and 
placed kit-bags, &c., on the 
top. By the time that the 
bonfire was ready, the men in 
the attic were evidently be- 
ginning to stir. Jean carefully 
lit it, bolted the door, and 
then as the place filled with 
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smoke, lowered himself through 
the trap-door, followed by 
Archer, and so through their 
old friends, the ‘‘ caves,’’ they 
made their way to the exit in 
the woods. As they emerged 
they could see a red glow over 
the village and hear a confused 
murmur of many voices. 

“ With any luck,” said Jean, 
“the double walls will fall in 
and effectively cremate and 
bury our friend, Mr Boche. 
As they knew he was gone 
before the fire started, they 
are not likely to look.for him 
in the ruins.” . 

Then his mood changed, and 
wringing his hands, he said, 
“Ah! Ma belle maison! ma 
belle maison!” for the burn- 
ing of the ancestral home, 
which is almost sacred to a 
Frenchman, meant a very real 
sacrifice; and then his irre- 
pressible sense of humour came 
to his aid, for he added with 
a chuckle, “I expect the red- 
faced Town Major’s remarks 
would be worth listening to at 
this moment.” 

Near the shrine they found 
Adrienne, who had been watch- 
ing the conflagration anxiously 
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and listening to the noise in 
the village, wondering what it 
all meant. She welcomed them 
with obvious relief, and in- 
spected their disguises thor- 
oughly, adding some deft 
touches. 

It did not take Jean long to 
give her his final instructions 
for the Secret Service organisa- 
tion, and then the time came 
to part from the brave girl, 
who in staying was really 
facing the greater danger. 

Archer was not ashamed of a 
tremor in his voice as he held 
her hand and murmured some- 
thing about meeting her again 
“‘ aprés la guerre.” 

The girl, biting her lip, 
smiled bravely as she thanked 
him and wished him good luck ; 
but he could see that she had 
no great confidence in their 
ever meeting again, though 
she assured him that as long 
as she lived she would not 
cease to pray for the safety 
of her brave English aviator. 

They left her by the shrine, 
where she would wait until 
morning would enable her 
to steal home to ‘“Grand- 
mére.”’ 


OHAPTER VIII.—SOME SET-BACKS, 


This is not a diary, and it 
is not proposed to weary the 
reader with details of the 
journey northwards of the 
elderly peasant and the half- 
witted youth ; how they passed 
through the great Forét de 
Mormal, which already was 
showing signs of the ravages 


of German woodmen in search 
of trench props; how they 
lay up on the side of the 
main railway artery which 
runs from Sédan through 
Hirson to Valenciennes, watch- 
ing the long trains pass and 
waiting for an opportunity to 
dodge across between the sen- 
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tries which guarded this vital 
line. 

On two occasions their passes 
got them out of difficulties, and 
eventually, after covering some 
forty miles, they slipped into 
Mons on the second evening 
with a crowd of miners, and 
went to an address which had 
been given to Jean by “le 
Commandant.” 

The occupant, a frail old 
padré, with the face of a saint 
and the heart of a lion, received 
them with enthusiasm, and 
from him they learnt details 
of the disasters which the 
Secret Service had sustained, 
and received much useful ad- 
vice for their future guidance. 
Archer gathered that, gener- 
ally speaking, things were a 
good deal easier in Belgium 
than in France, as the Germans 
were trying to conciliate the 
Flemish portion of the inhabit- 
ants and to pose as a paternal 
Government, in neither of 
which, however, were they 
meeting with much success. 


He explained that they were | 


now in another army area, 
and that their passes were a 
positive danger, so he ex- 
changed them for forged papers 
which would take them to the 
outskirts of Brussels, and which 
experience had shown were 
generally accepted without 
question. With these they 
could travel by the “ vicinal ”’ 
railways, provided they did 
not actually enter the big 
places, and he gave them some 
addresses at Hal and Brussels, 
where they could get help if 
they required it. 
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The following day they left, 
being blessed by the old man 
in a way which brought a 
lump to Archer’s throat, and 
making their way out of the 
town in the cart of a peasant 
returning from the market, 
they boldly boarded the “ vici- 
nal’’ at a small wayside sta- 
tion, alighting at a similar 
station two or three miles out 
of Hal. They entered the 
historic town without mishap, 
and stayed the night with the 
widow of a Belgian officer, 
whose address they had been 
given by the padré. 

From her they learnt that 
it would be dangerous to travel 
by train any farther with only 
the passes which they possessed, 
as the German police had been 
very active lately, owing to the 
arrest of spies and the large 
number of young Belgians who 
had been escaping into Holland 
en route to join the Belgian 
Army. 

It was a perfect September 
morning when the two started 
out on the ten-mile tramp to 
Brussels, Jean whistling cheerily 
and Archer feeling that at last 
he was well on his way to 
freedom. As passing traffic, 
including official German cars, 
took no notice of them, his 
confidence rose still further ; 
which was no doubt the cause 
of their undoing, for when only 
about half the distance had 
been covered they were sud- 
denly called upon to stop by 
some German policemen, who 
had come up behind them in a 
car, and who had apparently 
noted the vigorous strides of 
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the two as being hardly in 
accordance with their other- 
wise woebegone appearance. — 

Fortunately they had been 
stopped at a place where a 
wood lined the eastern edge of 
the road, which, as is usual in 
Belgium, was marked by a low 
bank without any kind of fence. 

“Run!” whispered Jean; 
and dodging behind the nearest 
trees, they plunged into the 
wood, followed by a fusilade 
from the police, and then by 
three of the men who jumped 
out of the car. Although the 
few days’ exercise in the open 
air had done a certain amount 
to restore Archer’s condition, 
he soon found that he was in 
no state to stand a long chase, 
and quickly began to show 
signs of distress. 

Their pursuers were close on 
their heels, so Jean, observing 
that his bolt was nearly shot, 
motioned to Archer to head to 
the left, whilst he himself went 
to the right, making a great 
noise and successfully drawing 
away the pursuers. 


Archer, thus left to himself, 


was in some doubt as to his 
best course of action. He had 
no idea as to the extent of the 
wood, and the police might 
return at any time, possibly 
with reinforcements, and then 
he would be caught like a rat 
in a trap. 

He decided to put a con- 
siderable distance between him- 
self and the car, and perhaps 
to return at night to try and 
find Jean. Making his way 
eastwards he soon reached the 
far edge of the wood, from 


where he could see a large 
forest about half a mile away 
across absolutely open cultiva- 
tion, through the middle of 
which ran a railway. He re- 
membered that this would be 
the Forét de Soignies, which 
he had noticed on the map as 
being familiar to him from 
reading accounts of the battle 
of Waterloo. 

As he had feared, the wood 
he was in was far too small 
to hide him for long, so he 
boldly walked out into the 
open, and had gone two-thirds 
of the distance when he heard 
shouts from the railway and 
saw that two of his late pur- 
suers were already after him, 
followed by some men who had 
been working on the line. 

Fortunately he had now got 
his wind again, whilst Jean had 
taken a good deal out of the 
police, and he gained the forest 
with a comfortable lead. Once 
in its friendly shelter he felt 
that he was fairly safe for the 
time being, and he proceeded 
eastwards in a more leisurely 
fashion. 

Then he remembered his 
bandages. What a fool he 
had been not to take them 
off before, as they marked him 
out to his pursuers from a mile 
off. 

At dusk, in pursuance of his 
intention to try and find Jean, 
he made his way back to the 
west edge of the forest and 
looked cautiously out. A Ger- 
man cyclist passed at that 
moment and he heard him stop 
and talk to another German 
whom he could not see. Evi- 
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dently the road was being 
patrolled, and it would be 
folly for him to attempt to 
get back to where he had 
parted from Jean. The only 
chance was to make his way 
to the Brussels address and 
wait for Jean there, so having 
come to this conclusion, he 
turned back into the wood, but 
soon found that he had no 
idea of direction, and he de- 
cided to try and sleep till 
daylight. 

All next morning and after- 
noon he wandered in the forest, 
until in the evening he found 
himself near what was either 
a village or possibly a suburb 
of Brussels. He waited till 
dusk, and then feeling faint 
from want of food, he took his 
courage in both hands and 
entered the main street of what 
from a notice at the entrance 
he ascertained was Groenen- 
dael. 
There were not many people 
about, and after some hesita- 
tion he selected a middle-aged 
woman dressed in black, evi- 
dently returning from shop- 
ping, and he followed her to 
@ small villa. As she opened 
the gate into the little front 
garden, he went up to her, and 
taking off his cap, said, “‘ Ma- 
dame, I am an English Flying 
Officer, trying to escape to 
Holland, and very hungry.” 

The woman glanced hastily 
to right and left, saying, ‘‘ Come 
in, Monsieur, quickly,” and she 
opened the front door of what 
was evidently a small trades- 
man’s house. Once inside she 
seized both his hands, saying, 
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me. How the Boches would 
love to catch him, for they 
are terrified of the English 
aeroplanes, and we Belgians 
accordingly love the brave Eng- 
lish flying men.” 

Her husband, who would 
shortly arrive from Brussels 
by the evening train, would 
also be delighted to hear all 
that was happening “ over 
there.” But Monsieur looked 
ill and tired, and so young 
too! “Ah, le pauvre gar- 
con!” she would make him 
some hot food at once, but 
she could not offer him the 
hospitality she would like, as 
they were all on rations; and 
then he must go to bed and 
rest till the morning. 

The husband arrived a little 
later, and from him Archer 
learnt that he could not travel 
by train without a pass, and 
that he also ought to have an 
identity card, which might be 
demanded at any time. The 
best chance of getting in safely 
was to take the tram which 
ran to the Schaerbeek quarter, 
where the street which Archer 
wished to reach was situated. 
At Madame’s suggestion they 
fitted him out with old clothes 
of Monsieur’s, for which the 
couple indignantly refused any 
payment, and which gave him 
the appearance of a struggling 
shop-assistant, and so attired 
Archer next morning bade fare- 
well to the courageous and 
kindly Belgians and boarded 
the tram for Brussels. The 
car was crowded, but he 
reached the point where he 
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had been told to change with- 
out incident. By this time 
the streets were packed with 
people of every description, 
and as Archer stood waiting 
for his tram he saw out of the 
corner of his eye two German 
policemen who, he fancied, 
were looking at him. He de- 
cided to shift his quarters at 
once, and jumped into the first 
tram which passed, and which 
was full inside, so he had to 
stay on the platform outside. 
The Germans jumped on after 
him, and whilst one went 
within to examine the pas- 
sengers, the other, standing 
with his back to the interior, 
asked in French for Archer’s 
papers. Archer moved his left 
hand towards his pocket as if 
to get them out, and at the 
same time brought his right 
across on to the German’s jaw, 
sending him reeling back into 
the interior, where he fell full 
length over the passengers’ 
feet. 

The tram was travelling at 
top speed, but Archer jumped 
off, falling on his face, some- 
what to the amusement of the 
passers-by who had not seen 
the episode in the tram, and 
then picking himself up he 
walked quietly down a side 
road, round some blocks of 
buildings, and so to the Botani- 
cal Gardens. From there he 
kept to the main “‘ Rue Royale,” 
off which ran the street of 
which he was in search, and 
which he found without further 
trouble. 

Number 15 was a dairyman’s 
shop, over which was the name 


** Vanhuisen,” and not the 
name given to Archer, which 
was merely Pierre, and inside 
behind the counter stood a 
fresh-complexioned girl who 
certainly would not be Pierre. 

However, he had no alter- 
native but to follow his in- 
structions, so he walked in 
and said in his best French, 
**I wish to see Pierre,” at the 
same time handing her half 
a five-franc note. It was an 
anxious moment, and his relief 
was intense when she showed 
the way into a small back- 
room before going upstairs to 
fetch her father, who Archer 
rightly concluded was Pierre, 
and who proved to be a burly 
middle-aged man of strong 
Flemish type. To him Archer 
told his story, and was much 
depressed to learn that nothing 
had been seen or heard of 
Jean, though Pierre had re- 
ceived a warning from Holland 
that he might be coming 
through. 

However, as Pierre pointed 
out, it would take time to 
complete the arrangements for 
getting Archer across the Dutch 
frontier, and he might turn 
up in the meantime. 

And this surmise proved cor- 
rect, for two evenings later 
Jean appeared and was over- 
joyed to find Archer. He also 
had passed through the Forét 
de Soignies,; had been chased 
again and driven towards Lou- 
vain, and after covering some 
forty miles had made his way 
into Brussels from the north. 
After hearing Archer’s story 
he congratulated him on his 
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skill, and laughed heartily at 
the tram episode and the suc- 
cess Of “la boxe.” He sug- 
gested, in fact, that Archer 
could now take care of himself, 
and that he, Jean, should not 
cross the frontier, but return 
to Adrienne and prepare for 
Archer’s next flight over the 
lines. The latter, however, 
pointed out that intelligence 
work was really not his busi- 
ness, and that it was very 
doubtful whether the authori- 
ties would let him cross the 
lines again in any case, since 
the facts of his escape into 
Holland, if they ever got there, 
would certainly be reported by 
German spies, and he would 
be a marked man. 

Jean finally agreed that he 
would have to accompany 
Archer back to headquarters 
to talk things over with “le 
Commandant.” 

Some mornings later a milk 
cart left Brussels by the St 
Nicholas road driven by an 
elderly countryman, by whose 
side sat a fresh-complexioned 
girl, whilst behind with the 
milk-cans was a youth dressed 
in a blue smock and chewing 
a straw. 

The guards at the exit to 
the town found that the photos 
on the passes tallied with the 
bearers, and that the official 
stamps were perfectly in order, 
all of which proves that the 
Belgians had little to learn in 
the way of artistic forgery. 
The cart covered the twenty- 
five miles to St Nicholas that 
day, where the girl handed 
them over to a local grocer, 
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of Dutch-Flemish extraction, 
whom we will call Francois, 
and who combined the smug- 
gling of butter and other food- 
stuffs from Holland with work 
of some national importance, 
which was also a source. of 
considerable profit to himself, 
At a price he was prepared 
to “ pass ’’ anything across the 
frontier in either direction, from 
an egg to an escaped prisoner, 
and to this end he usually 
bribed the German guards with 
the butter and hams and other 
food for which their soul 
longed, and which he could 
well afford, since he made 
some 200 per cent clear profit 
on the remainder. At the 
same time it is only fair to 
add that he carried on a part 
of his business at the risk of 
his life, and, as he himself was 
wont to observe, “surely the 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
A prosperous-looking indi- 
vidual, whose rotundity was 
in marked contrast to the vast 
majority of the half-starved 
and anemic population, he 
received Archer and Jean cour- 
teously, and at once got down 
to business. He explained that 
at the present time things 
were rather difficult, as about 
three weeks before a large 
party of young Belgians, in- 
stead of using his organisation, 
had decided to save their 
money and to force their way 
across the frontier, in doing 
which they had killed several 
Germans, with a loss of some 
ten of their own party. In 
addition to causing very 
strained relations all round, 
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the German higher authorities 
had been very much annoyed, 
and a fresh regiment had been 
sent up from Beverloo to re- 
place the old one, which had 
gone to the front—to its in- 
tense disgust. Some of the 
men had, in fact, deserted into 
Holland with his assistance—a 
coup of which he was particu- 
larly proud, as he had been 
paid by both the Germans and 
the Allies for the same service. 
The new troops were dis- 
mounted cavalry, and Francois 
so far had not been able to 
re-establish the cordial rela- 
tions which had existed previ- 
ously to the great advantage 
of all concerned. Some of the 
guards were open to persuasion, 
but they wanted higher fees, 
and he himself had been com- 
pelled to raise his prices ac- 
cordingly. Jean, as a brother 
smuggler, would appreciate the 
unfortunate necessity. 

However, for 500 francs a 
head he thought he might be 
able to get Jean and Archer 
across in about a fortnight’s 
time, when he would be or- 
ganising a party. They must 
remember, he added, that 
Archer in particular would be 
a big prize for the Germans, 
and that the services which he 
proposed to render them were 
all the more valuable on that 
account. 

Jean, who had been listening 
with growing indignation, could 
contain himself no longer, and 
burst out— 

** Are there, then, no patriotic 
men in Belgium who are willing 


to take some risks for their 
country ? We French smug- 
glers have very different ideas.” 
Archer, who saw that they 
could not afford to make an 
enemy of the man, calmed 
Jean, and told Francois that 
they would consider whether 
they could wait so long as was 
proposed, since he personally 
was anxious to get back to 
his squadron as soon as pos- 
sible. Whether they accepted 
his help or not, Archer could 
assure Monsieur that he would 
not be the loser by anything 
which he might do to help 
them in the meantime, and 
amicable relations having been 
outwardly restored, the two 
retired to the cellar which had 
been placed at their disposal. 
There Archer pointed out 
that 1000 francs was not a 
great sum for the British Gov- 
ernment to pay, and that they 
actually had the money, but 
Jean flatly declined so far as 
he was concerned to put good 
money into the pockets of the 
“low hound.” The attitude of 
that individual evidently, in 
his opinion, struck a blow at 
the prestige of the honour- 
able trade of smuggling, and 
wounded Jean in a French- 
man’s tenderest spot — his 
“amour propre.” That one 
smuggler should attempt to 
make money out of the safety 
of another, particularly in war- 
time, was unheard-of baseness, 
and he would never accept the 
help of such a person. In & 
day or two he would learn the 
ropes, and then they would 
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teach that gentleman that deal- 
ing with a Frenchman was very 
different to making money out 
of Dutchmen or “braves 
Belges.” 

It was a physical impossi- 
bility for Jean to sit quietly 
in one house for any length of 
time, and Archer did not see 
much of him for the next two 
days, though he imagined he 
was carrying out his intention 
of learning the ropes. On the 
third day he gave Archer the 
result of his investigations, 
which were to the following 
effect. 

The Dutch frontier was about 
nine miles away, and the inter- 
vening country was dead flat, 
mostly grass land, and much 
cut up by water-channels of 
every size and description. To 
approach within five miles of 
the frontier was absolutely for- 
bidden, without going through 
formalities which were out of 
the question for them. On the 
frontier itself were two wire 
fences 100 yards apart, the 
intervening ground being quite 
bare. There were German 
. pickets every 400 yards, search- 
lights about every half-mile, 
and worst of all, the farther 
fence, which was six to eight 
feet high, was electrified, and 
to touch it meant certain 
death. 

There were, however, ways 
of dealing with it, and the 
simplest seemed to be to throw 
two planks hinged together 
over the fence, so that the 


hinge rested on the top and 
the planks touched the ground 
on either side. Slats nailed 
across the planks would enable 
them to walk up and so over, 
and he had all preparations in 
train, so they ought to be able 
to start the following day. On 
that night a party of young 
Belgians were going to try and 
rush a German picket. If it 
came off it might help them, 
but he had no great confidence 
in these Belgians. 

That night Archer told Fran- 
cois that they were going to 
try to get across, as they could 
not wait for his party, and 
asked him what he would con- 
sider fair remuneration for the 
services he had rendered them, 
reaching an amicable settle- 
ment with unexpected ease, 
once the grocer saw that they 
really meant going with or 
without his help. He was 
evidently anxious to keep on 
good terms with the British, 
as he begged Archer to tell 
their Intelligence Service that 
he was always ready to serve 
them, and that he knew of 
many excellent “tips” for 
getting messages across the 
frontier ; which confirmed the 
impression already formed by 
Archer, that the aforesaid In- 
telligence Service carried a good 
deal of weight in those parts, 
and gave him confidence that 
they would meet with no fur- 
ther difficulties on their way 
to England once they got 
across into Holland. 
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CHAPTER IX.—OVER THE TOP. 


Next afternoon a farm cart 
full of straw from a local 
threshing - machine made its 
way out of St Nicholas and 
along a narrow poplar-bordered 
road leading to the frontier 
village of La Clinge. 

At one point it stopped, and 
our friends under the straw 
had some anxious minutes; 
but evidently the driver was 
a well-known local peasant, for 
after a perfunctory prod or 
two into the straw with a 
bayonet, one of which just 
missed Archer’s leg, the cart 
was allowed to proceed. 

After jolting along the road 
for about two hours it turned 
into a field, stopped near some 
ricks, and the driver removed 
some of the straw off the cart, 
when Jean and Archer emerged, 
very red in the face and picking 
straw out of their necks. 

Keeping a sharp look-out on 
the road, the party then pro- 
ceeded to empty the waggon, 
last of all pulling out a hinged 
plank, which they hid in a 
water-cut near by, and then 
they reloaded the waggon with 
corn for the return journey to 
St Nicholas. 

Archer took stock of his 
surroundings, and found that 
they were to the east of the 
road leading into a village 
which, as Jean informed him, 
was St Gilles Waes. In every 
direction the country was cut 
up by parallel drainage chan- 
nels, and he saw they were not 
going to have an easy job to 


make their way to the frontier 
in the dark, even with the aid 
of a compass, which Jean now 
produced and with which he 
took a bearing. They waited 
impatiently for several hours 
until it was nearly dark, and 
then commenced a wearisome 
tramp across the lush meadows, 
using the plank for crossing 
the smaller channels, which 
occurred almost every 100 
yards, and heading for the 
line of searchlights, which 
flashed at intervals away to 
the north. After what seemed 
like several hours of slow pro- 
gress they reached a fair-sized 
canal, which they had to swim, 
and Jean whispered that they 
were now quite close. Archer 
looked at his watch, and saw 
that they still had nearly an 
hour before the Belgians were 
supposed to be going to try 
and rush the post at La Clinge, 
and then they crawled cau- 
tiously forward till they reached 
the first wire fence, where, wet 
and shivering, they lay hidden 
in the long grass. When the 
searchlight came round he could 
see that Jean’s description had 
been correct, for in front the 
grass was cut fairly short, 
whilst beyond it the sinister 
electrified fence, with its thick 
power-cable along the top and 
the bare insulated wires below, 
stood out bright and gleaming 
against the blackness beyond. 
Archer timed the search- 
lights, and found that they 
alternated from side to side 
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every two minutes. Theoreti- 
cally they apparently were 
meant to be swung round to- 
gether, so that the fence was 
always lighted; but in prac- 
tice he noted that they were 
being carelessly worked, and 
that often for as long as half 
a minute the fence was in 
darkness. La Clinge was about 
half to three-quarters of a mile 
to their left, whilst 200 yards 
in the same direction was a 
picket of three men, and an- 
other picket about the same 
distance to their right, both 
fairly close up to the electrified 
fence, no doubt to enable them 
to fire towards Belgium rather 
than into Holland. 

Presently a mounted man 
came along, probably an officer 
going his night rounds, and 
when he had returned towards 
La Clinge the anxious watchers 
saw the Germans begin smok- 
ing, and then one after another 
lie down. There was still no 
sign of any Belgian attack 
from the direction of La Clinge, 
though it was now consider- 
ably overdue, and as it was 
well past 1 a.M. it was high 
time for action. After a whis- 
pered consultation they de- 
cided to try and rush one of 
the pickets, as being easier than 
tackling two coming from oppo- 
site directions; also to their 
right was an old watercourse 
which had been badly filled in 
and which gave a certain 
amount of cover, running as 
it did from their fence to 
within ten yards of the picket 
on their right front and on 
its far side. Cautiously they 


crawled round through the 
grass to the end of the depres- 
sion, and as the lights went 
off, got through the fence and 
lay down until the beam had 
again passed and gone. In the 
next dark interval they got 
half-way across, Jean leading, 
pistol in one hand and the 
hinged end of the plank in the 
other, whilst Archer carried 
the rear ends. The next ad- 
vance took them to within 
thirty yards of the picket, 
which still showed no signs of 
having observed them, and 
they waited breathlessly for 
their final rush until the light 
had gone. It passed, but as 
they rose shots rang out to 
their left, and a confused babel 
of voices from the direction of 
La Clinge told them that the 
Belgian “ push” had started. 
Instantly the picket jumped 
up and seized their rifles, and 
round came the searchlight on 
the right, fortunately full in 
the eyes of the Germans, who 
had already turned to meet 
the unexpected attack. Jean’s 
pistol barked and one went 
down, and then as he and the 
remaining two Germans fired 
simultaneously, a second Ger- 
man fell, whilst Jean’s pistol 
was shot out of his hand. 
‘‘ Run for the plank!” said 
Jean, and when Archer return- 
ing threw it over the fence, he 
saw three more Germans about 
300 yards away on the right 
running towards them, and 
Jean struggling with the third 
man of the first picket close 
to the fence a few yards away. 
As Archer was on the point of 
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going to his assistance, Jean, 
with a mighty heave, hurled 
the big German against the 
electric wires. There was a 
blinding flash, and the German 
crumpled up in a sickening 
fashion. ‘‘Over you _ go,” 
shouted Jean, and as Archer 
made the perilous ascent, a 
bullet and then another 
whistled past his head. Had 
the Germans not stopped to 
fire at Archer they might have 
made certain of Jean, but as 
it was, the latter got over with 
@ bullet through his coat and 
@ sprained hand, giving a final 
derisive shout of “a bas les 
Boches!’”’ as he reached the 
ground and made off into 
Holland. 

Only the spoils of war in the 
shape of two planks and one 
damaged pistol remained in the 
hands of the discomfited Ger- 
mans, and these the two 
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brothers-in-arms were content 
to have exchanged for the 
decorations which they received 
at a private investiture a week 
later. 

When they related their ex- 
periences to ‘‘ le Commandant ”’ 
at headquarters, there was only 
one point on which they could 
not and never have been able 
to agree; for whilst Archer 
considers that the Belgian 
** push ” actually helped them, 
Jean is most emphatic that the 
unpunctuality of “les braves ” 
nearly cost the two their lives. 

But then, Jean’s view is 
perhaps distorted by recollec- 
tions of a certain half-bred 
Belgian grocer, who had the 
impertinence to call himself a 
brother smuggler, whilst Archer, 
on the other hand, has tender 
memories of the courageous 
and kindly folk who helped 
him in his great need. 
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IN THE LITTLE NEW COUNTRIES. 


BY MAJOR LINDSAY BASHFORD. 


IL. 


By the time I arrived at 
that shabby, excitable, out- 
at-elbows, but still proudly 
romantic city which is Warsaw, 
all menace of capture by the 
Bolshevik was over. 

He had come dangerously 
near, and in outlying suburbs 
his wrath had been let loose. 
The thunder of his guns, had 
he possessed enough of them, 
might well have shattered the 
not too clean windows of the 
Bristol Hotel, with its throng 
of staff officers, journalists, 
Semitic army contractors, and 
spies. His aeroplanes, had he 
possessed any petrol to be 
spared from generals’ and com- 
missaries’ motor-cars, might 
have created due panic in 
those narrow cobbled streets 
or amongst the gilded youth 
lunching valorously at Briihls’ 
and getting no nearer the front 
than the luncheon table. . 

Fortunately, at the emer- 
gency, the Poles, all but done 
for, had swept, as that strange 
riddle the Slav temperament 
will do at times, but erratically, 
from the heights of self-satisfied 
enthusiasm to the levels of 
common-sense. They had 
turned for advice to the French, 
and the French did not fail 
them. 

This must remain unforget- 
tably to French credit, for a 


large and able French Military 
Mission—at times some four 
hundred officers strong—had 
been at work for many months 
in Poland with but niggardly 
appreciation. When Poland, 
as @ nation newly-fledged, 
launched out into warfare with 
Bolshevism, the flamboyant 
buccaneer who fights eternally 
with the romantic dreamer in 
the Polish temperament ranged 
paramount. Poland resusci- 
tated, cried these unpractical 
people, could do everything ; 
they would just show the re- 
garding world what they were 
capable of. It was kind of 
you to come, said Poland in 
effect to their very war-worn 
and experienced French ad- 
visers, but we are historically 
a nation of warriors and can 
tackle these little matters our- 
selves. We are accustomed to 
acting as bulwark of Western 
culture. We are word-perfect, 
and can dispense with the 
prompter. 

Poland demanded the lime- 
light, and by its aid Bolshevism 
came within an ace of destroy- 
ing Poland. Yet throughout 
Poland I found a marvellous 
store of patriotic devotion and 
ardour. Those wholesome 
country youths, scantily and 
shabbily equipped, who 
marched through the Warsaw 
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streets in the almost continual 
autumn downpour of rain, and 
sang as they marched with a 
musical zest and exhilarating 
precision such as I have never 
heard troops equal — these 
youths, so simply pious as 
they knelt in their churches, 
so friendly and ingenuous to 
talk with, had all the keen- 
ness of Britain in 1914. They 
did not know very much about 
their war, but they burned to 
fight for their country. Many 
of them were just sturdy 
cheery children. 

But Europe had learned, if 
Poland had not, that men alone 
do not make an army. Blan- 
kets are necessary as well as 
bravery. There must be an 
organisation behind the line— 
of food supply, rifles, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, hospitals, and 
repair shops. System, hard- 
and-fast, close, concise, must 
be here, and it was just at this 
point that the Polish tempera- 
ment was at its happiest-go- 
lucky. 

It is, perhaps, hard for a 
handsome and dapper young 
bulwark of Western civilisation 
to sit for fourteen hours a day 
at an office table working out 
time-tables of food and forage 
trains over a long and erratic 
front, and especially if the 
vehicles at his disposal are 
chiefly shaky country carts. 
But much of warfare consists 
of very humdrum labour. and 
it was in the incoherence and 
lack of painstaking seriousness 
amongst Polish officers that 
the chief weakness of the Polish 
army was to be found. The 
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Pole has perhaps acquired 
something of the Latin sense 
of conscious dramatic effect. 
Theatricality has ruined many 
a campaign. It nearly ruined 
this. 

Into this half-desperate, half- 
artificial, wholly muddled busi- 
ness of the Polish retreat upon 
Warsaw there came suddenly, 
like a swift keen spear-head, 
the French interposition. The 
Foch principles of warfare, 
tested in conflicts to which 
these were but teacup storms, 
and applied in Poland by 
Marshal Foch’s former Chief 
of Staff, bold and astute 
General Weygand, extracted 
victory from imminent dis- 
aster, and the Bolsheviks scut- 
tled back as fast as they had 
advanced. 

Enter once more this strange 
complex temperament of the 
Slav! The dramatic sudden- 
ness and overwhelming com- 
pleteness of the Bolshevist re- 
pulse appealed enormously to 
the buoyant Pole, and swept 
him to undreamed-of heights 
of enthusiasm and energy. 
Moreover, he had been taught 
a salutary lesson which he was 
quite acute enough to take to 
heart. In the subsequent ad- 
vanee he was flamboyantly at 
his best. The advance carried 
him so far that, when at Riga 
I watched him in the diplo- 
matic duel for peace terms 
with very astute Bolshevik 
opponents, he was able to 
claim and to obtain very con- 
siderable tracts of territory, and 
several other good things as 
well. He triumphed and, true 
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to type, did not consider the 
future. 

Thus it happened that before 
I had been many days in War- 
saw the Front was well beyond 
a day’s motor trip. When we 
extended the range of our in- 
vestigations and discovered it, 
the effect was somewhat of a 
gigantic elongated Gruyére 
cheese. The holes were 80 
many and so large that we 
never really knew, as we mo- 
tored, whether the next troops 
encountered would turn out to 
be “ Polos ”’ or ‘‘ Bolos.” 

In this war there was nothing 
of the ruthless completeness, 
the huge, close, complex or- 
ganisation of trenches, the daily 
suspense and the nightly horror 
that we have come to associate 
with the word “war.” But 
there was a great deal in this 
pleasant countryside that was 
cheery and simple, and, often 
living mainly on it, the troops 
on both sides nearly always 
seemed well fed. 

And always in this strange 
conflict between Poles and Bol- 
sheviks during the autumn 
months of 1920 there seemed 
to be a suggestion of comic 
opera. At that time, for in- 
stance, casualties in Ireland 
were heavier during a week 
than those on the Polish front 
during a month. As the very 
able correspondent of ‘The 
Times’ wrote, these doughty 
battles were more a matter of 
“morale” than of bloodshed. 
Each side tested tentatively, 
with what resources it had at 
its disposal, the strength of the 
other at a given point. Con- 


vinced of weakness, the weaker 
tactfully retired and duly the 
stronger advanced. <A great 
deal of ground was covered 
during this process, but it was 
seldom, except in street fight- 
ing, that much damage was 
done. One could not help re- 
calling the careful manoeuvres 
of Italian mercenaries of the 
Middle Ages, whose laudable 
ambition was to get as much 
profit ag possible’ out of war 
with the minimum of risk to 
personal safety. At times there 
seemed to hang over the whole 
proceedings a curious air of 
unreality. Yet every one knew 
that the issues at stake were 
desperately serious. 

Strange, childish Poland, half 
Parsifal, half Mazarin! A 
Government dominated by the 
sense of patriotism had rung 
the changes on all kinds of 
social sacrifices, which made 
many people exceedingly dis- 
contented and the remainder 
seek and arrange surreptitious 
enjoyments. There was no 
legal sale of alcoholic drinks 
except an excessively pallid 
beer, yet wine was nearly 
always available, served in 
teacups. Working hours of 
shops and cafés were much 
curtailed. There was no public 
dancing. The result of these 
restrictions was simply to irri- 
tate people and to fill the 
streets with aimless loafers, a 
prey to the hysteria of rumour 
and apt to sudden and mean- 
ingless violence. In time of 
war the last step a government 
should take is to restrict un- 
duly the distractions of the 
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people. Sacrifices should not 
be artificially imposed; war 
itself will provide sufficient. 
The impulsiveness and self- 
conscious dramatic sense of the 
Pole dragged into play a series 
of restraints which defeated 
their own end. 

During this perilous autumn 
food was fairly plentiful. Good 
vegetables and fruit stocked 
the shops, and markets were 
well supplied. To me, at least, 
the evidences of extreme pov- 
erty were far fewer than in the 
industrial districts of Germany. 
As everywhere, those who suf- 
fered most were of the ‘“‘ black- 
coat” class, people of fixed 
income without means of aug- 
menting it, while prices rose 
relentlessly. 

And yet this pathetic and 
wistful city earnestly sought 
to re-establish the old Polish 
tradition of literature, art, and 
the glamour of a finely culti- 
vated life. In the throes of 
war the opera began its season 
with ‘“‘ Aida” and “ Rigo- 
letto.”” Book-shops were daily 
thronged. Symphony concerts 
were arranged. Everywhere 
there were suggestions of the 
old artistic Polish spirit, freed 
from German or Russian op- 
pression, itself again—buoyant, 
ardent, unpractical ! 

What kind of nation would 
emerge from all this? Would 
it be the former dreamy and 
romantic Poland, half exquisite, 
half squalid, and utterly un- 
suited to cope with modern 
economic and political condi- 
tions? Or would it be a new 
Poland, rising phenix-like from 
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the ashes of degradation, 
harder and clearer - sighted, 
braced by the bitter discipline 
of subjection, and competent 
to hold her own? ‘“ The Ger- 
mans,” said a Pole to a well- 
known French publicist, ‘‘ have 
taught us work, order, disci- 
pline. What we have learned 
from them we shall use against 
them.” Many doubt if Poland 
has yet learned these lessons, 
or if she is even capable of 
doing so. ‘Travelling from 
Posen, which had been German, 
into the Poland which had 
belonged to Russia, I seemed 
to pass abruptly from an area 
of efficient if unimaginative 
organisation into one of per- 
haps equal content, but per- 
vading slackness and easy-going 
haphazard. 

M. Clemenceau, greeting at 
the Peace Conference Pade- 
rewski, Prime Minister of 
Poland, looked curiously at 
the great virtuoso in his new 
réle. ‘‘Vous étes le fameux 
pianiste ? ” the Frenchman in- 
quired. Paderewski bowed. 
Clemeanceau regarded him 
gravely. ‘‘ Quelle chute,” he 
murmured. 

A parable lies in the anec- 
dote. For, side by side with 
the Slav passion for beauty 
and romantic adventure there 
resides the passion for intrigue 
and an inexhaustible capacity 
for petty jealousy and feud. 
Humonr is not a distinguishing 
quality of the Slav, and tem- 
peramentally he is always apt 
to lose sight of the wood in his 
absorbed scrutiny of the trees. 
Paderewski, artist pure and 
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simple, is now looked upon as 
having played his part; with 
genuine reverence he is re- 
garded as a Lafayette hero, 
the figurehead of Poland re- 
born, but now relegated to 
merely ornamental tasks. Pro- 
fessional intriguers hold the 
field. 

I found Warsaw a hotbed 
of intrigue and petty con- 
spiracy. Propaganda was ram- 
pant. Military reports were so 
appallingly and ingenuously 
misleading as to be laughable ; 
captures of prisoners, weekly 
far exceeding the sum total of 
any possible Bolshevist force, 
were cheerfully announced to 
a credulous public; and one 
adventurous Bolshevik army, 
operating near Lemberg, was 
completely annihilated four 
times in a fortnight. Strug- 
gling to disentangle what was 
true from what was false—or 
even, faute de mieux, what was 
possible from what was pal- 
pably absurd—one often re- 
called the aphorism, much 
quoted at that time: There 
are only two really stable and 
straightforward Poles — the 
North Pole and the South 
Pole ! 

Political intrigue was equally 
disheartening. Ata time when, 
with an enemy at the gates, 
only a provisional government 
and an independent political 
experience of but a few months, 
harmony and a clear direct 
public policy were vitally neces- 
sary, Polish politicians plunged 
with apparent relish into a 
morass of small intrigue and 
sectional jealousies, so that it 
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seemed at times as if the 
machinery of State were kept 
in motion by one man only— 
no politician, but a vigorous 
and energetic soldier—the Chief 
of the State himself, Marshal 
Pilsudski. 

How significant now became 
the fact that when, a few 
months earlier, Poland had set 
out to elect a provisional Seym 
or Parliament, the country 
immediately split up into no 
fewer than fourteen political 


parties ! 
French backing cannot go on 
for ever. Sooner or later 


Poland must stand on her own 
feet. Pilsudski has a motto: 
Never tell a child that it can- 


‘not knock a nail into a wall 


with its own head. Nations, 
like individuals, must in the 
long-run work out their own 
salvation. The process may 
be bitter, but it is inevitable. 
Bolshevism has withdrawn only 
to advance again, for whatever 
may be the fate of the present 
Soviet Government in Russia, 
beaten badly in the field and 
confronting a wretched harvest 
and certain famine, the idea of 
Bolshevism is too deeply rooted 
to be torn up by a single 
unsuccessful venture, and, 
counting by devoted [ad- 
herents, Lenin is to-day by 
far the most influential man 
in Europe. 

General Weygand loves to 
quote an unforgettable saying 
of his great master Foch, and 
in it one may find not only 
the secret of military strategy, 
but also, to some extent, the 
fine expression of the boldness 
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and simplicity of action neces- 
sary to the establishment and 
safe maintenance of a state in 
the modern world. Foch said 
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on the Marne: ‘ My right is 
threatened ; my left is retreat- 
ing; my centre is smashed— 
I attack.” 


. 


The first hint of the spirit 
of Bolshevism came in a little 
village from which only that 
morning the Bolshevik invaders 
had been expelled by trium- 
phant Poles. The tiny com- 
munity was thrilling with re- 
gained freedom. 

The tall old village priest 
stood in his sunny parlour 
and discussed the events of 
the past weeks. He had a 
wise and tolerant philosophy 
of life which, I think, is charac- 
teristic of Polish priests. His 
surroundings were frugal, even 
austere, but his genial and 
charitable mind knew much of 
human nature. Life can be 
learned as surely in a village 
as in a metropolis. 

Two Soviet leaders had been 
billeted on him during the 
Bolshevik occupation. They 
formed part of the administra- 
tion which the Russian Soviet 
Government had already or- 
ganised to “‘ take over ” Poland 
immediately upon the occupa- 
tion of Warsaw. Fanatics, 
they were obviously of the 
Russian “ intelligentsia,” and 
I think their dialectic as they 
argued upon religion and poli- 
tics with the old man had been 
rather too much for him. But 
that disturbed him less than 
the extreme austerity of their 
appetites. Only tea would 


they drink, and on tea they 
vigorously reconstructed the 
world. Never would they, like 
he, consider the wine that was 
genially red—he gave us a 
bottle—and a casserole of 
chicken they had regarded as 
quite an unnecessary surrender 
to the baser inclinations of 
man. The wise old fellow 
shook his head. ‘ Beware of 
idealists,’ said he. 

Later when, at Riga, Poles 
and Bolsheviks were compro- 
mising on a peace which would 
do away with the necessity of 
@ winter campaign—in which 
assuredly half the soldiers would 
decline to join, and to pay the 
other half there was no cash— 
I came to feel closer sympathy 
with the priest. I dined with 
the Bolsheviks at Riga, and 
they reconstructed the world 
on lemonade. 

But the priest’s phrase was 
in its way greatly enlightening. 
The early, very ignorant idea 
of Bolshevism presented it as 
a gigantic, erude, and devas- 
tating juggernaut, crushing out 
of existence the old régime in 
Russia, and doing so with 
terrible and wholesale brutality. 
This view was absolutely right, 
but it was not complete. In 
the spring I saw in the great 
manufacturing area of the Ruhr 
valley in Germany a very dif- 
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ferent and extraordinarily im- 
pressive experiment in Bolshev- 
ism, where an army of young 
enthusiasts had taken posses- 
sion with the utmost confidence 
of this immensely wealthy dis- 
trict, which includes such places 
as Essen, Elberfeld, Solingen, 
and Dusseldorf, with world- 
wide interests, and were trying 
both to reorganise it on Bol- 
shevist lines and to defend it 
against the Government troops. 
There was no brutality, no 
“‘ sabotage,” but much sheer 
fanaticism and the sad willing 
sacrifice that fanaticism always 
entails. The experiment failed, 
but the spirit of it was exactly 
that of the village priest’s 
phrase in Poland: Beware of 
idealists. 

From this one may draw 
certain conclusions. Bolshev- 
ism is a far» more serious 
enemy to organised communi- 
ties than has as yet been 
realised, simply because it is 
as highly organised as the 
communities themselves. Rus- 
sians may be living on bird- 
seed, but Bolshevism lives on 
ideals. Bolshevism has long 
ceased to be merely Russian ; 
it is a world movement, and 
adapts its methods to the scene 
of its operations. Its hold, for 
example, on Germany is im- 
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mense, but it does not attempt 
to apply to the highly civilised 
population of Germany the 
crude methods of ascendancy 
which it applied in Russia. 
To the Russian peasant all 
that seemed desirable was the 
annihilation of the old state 
of affairs. The passion of the 
German is to regain a “place 
in the sun.” The Bolshevist 
programme shrewdly adapts 
itself to the ambitions and 
circumstances of its victim. 
Hence its strength. 

Before long I was to en- 
counter Bolshevism at closer 
quarters. My next adventure, 
however, must be northward 
to the Baltic, to gain some 
impression of those little new 
countries, Lettland, Esthonia, 
and Lithuania, which had 
wrested longed-for freedom out 
of the turmoil of war, had 
fought gallantly one enemy 
after another, and now had 
gained both recognition and 
respect. The first stage of 
this adventure was a night’s 
journey from Warsaw to the 
free city of Danzig. There, 
in the crisp bright sun- 
shine of a Baltic autumn, I 
once more watched at their 
work the most indomitable 
idealists in the world—the 
British. 


Ht. 


I know ot few spectacles 
more exhilarating than that 
of the British soldier to-day 
in one ofthe conquered or 
liberated countries of Central 


Europe. Whether it be a 
couple of spruce N.C.O.’s cross- 
ing the Cathedral Square at 
Cologne, a dapper sergeant- 
clerk of one of the Missions 
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at Berlin, or a party of merry 
young privates playing by the 
roadside with shyly delighted 
village children—one and all, by 
their smartness, their radiant 
cleanliness and health, their 
funny British elder brotherly 
kindliness to the people round 
them, are making their country 
immensely respected, - often 
amid surroundings of squalor 
and sullen suspicion. I believe 
that each of these young men 
really does feel in the heart 
of him that he represents 
Britain in a strange place, and 
must do so worthily. If you 
want to see how smart khaki 
and puttees can look on a 
straight well-grown lad, visit 
Cologne under the British ! 
The bitterness felt between 
nations at war is seldom, ex- 
cept in action, so deeply re- 
flected amongst individuals. 
The attitude of the British 
in Germany after the war 
vividly illustrated the British 
character. First, there was 
the boyish instinct to shake 
hands after a stiff fight in 
which the other fellow has 
been beaten; to this, not in 
the least understanding the 
point of view, the Germans 
responded with bad _ grace. 
Second, there was the feeling, 
assiduously cultivated, that the 
British must make clear ex- 
actly what qualities, as con- 
trasted with those of their late 
adversaries, enabled them to 
win the war,—this was an 
excellent thing for the adver- 
saries concerned. Third, there 
intervened quaintly the in- 
grained British conviction that 
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it is the destiny of the British 
race to look after other people 
for their welfare. This to be 
done with cheerful confidence, 
much common-sense, and with- 
out arrogance. Germans, in- 
ured to hereditary bureaucratic 
tyranny and military bullying, 
could not for a long time grasp 
this last manifestation. They 
looked at it all mistrustfully 
and askance. Bred to routine, 
they could not understand what 
appeared to be foolish or lazy 
British casualness of method. 
Gradually they are coming to 
realise the British spirit and 
informing idea. As they arrive 
at understanding, so they learn 
to respect. 

All this, of course, was rela- 
tively easy to achieve in 
Cologne and the occupied 
Rhine area. There the brisk 
friendly British régime and 
admirable discipline are be- 
yond praise. I think that 
when the history comes to be 
written of the reconstruction 
of Europe, slow and perplexing 
process though it be, the work 
of the British in the Occupied 
Area and of the various British 
Missions in Central Europe will 
hold high place, and many men 
now profoundly authoritative 
and respected at the scene of 
their often solitary labours 
will receive grateful recognition 
from their countrymen who 
now know very little about 
them. Bingham and Malcolm 
of Berlin, Arnold Robertson of 
Coblenz, Ryan of Cologne, Tal- 
lents of the Baltic—patient 
and wise administrators whose 
work will endure! I shall not 
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soon forget the disarming mod- 
esty with which young Stephen 
Tallents, British Commissioner 
for the Baltic Provinces, told 
me at Riga how on one occa- 
sion he resolved to put a stop 
to a bitter and devastating 
*‘ side-war ” in the great area 
over which he watches. Un- 
accompanied he set out in his 
ear for the theatre of war. 
Regardless of personal danger, 
he collected leaders of both 
sides, and by sheer force of 
personality got them to agree 
to an immediate conference. 
There, in that distant and 
desperate region, in the parlour 
of a tiny cottage, Colonel 
Tallents sat with these men 
from nine in the evening till 
three the next morning, and 
finally induced them to sign 
an armistice then and there 
which developed later into a 
useful peace! Not to many 
men is it given, as to Stephen 
Tallents, to be able to say, at 
thirty - six, that practically 
single-handed they have de- 
limited two national frontiers ! 

This is precisely the spirit 
of confidence and common- 
sense that a handful of young 
Britons apply to the adminis- 
tration of vast Sudan prov- 
inces. But the war has added 
to it a deeper knowledge of 
human nature and a broader 
and yet more generous out- 
look. Moreover, these Euro- 
pean problems amidst morti- 
fied, turbulent, crushed, or 
timid peoples are infinitely 
complicated. 

Walking that sunny morn- 
ing from Danzig railway station 
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to my hotel, I saw the British 
flag flying above a fine modern 
building. The British task in 
remote medieval Danzig must 
necessarily be far more difficult 
than on the Rhine. I wondered 
with what measure of success 
it was being tackled. For 
Danzig is one of the most 
recherché of the complicated 
dishes prepared by the chefs 
of the Peace Conference for 
a long-suffering Europe to 
assimilate. Later in this narra- 
tive we shall note others. In 
a Europe bewildered and too 
often embittered by the estab- 
lishment of ethnological fron- 
tiers, Curzon lines, Polish cor- 
ridors, and many small and 
ambitious states; by endless 
discussions of the self-deter- 
mination of races and the 
problematical results of plebis- 
cites; in the incubator-bred 
artificial Europe called into 
being by pundits who knew 
not Teschen, Danzig has be- 
come a free city once more. 
Proudly pedestalled on self- 
determination and Mr Wilson’s 
Points, that strange document, 
the Versailles Treaty, ordains 
the return of Central Europe 
to the era of small states and 
little independent units. The 
instinctive development of hu- 
manity had long since shown 
that the day of the small state 
was done, and that of the con- 
solidated empire or federation 
had come. Germany and Italy 
had proved it almost within 
the pundits’ own generation ; 
Mr Wilson might well have 
learned the same lesson from 
his own great country. Too 
¥ 
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weak either for attack or de- 
fence, too small in resources 
to claim either much capital 
or credit, is it possible that 
under the economic conditions 
of the modern world the num- 
erous little independent states 
called peremptorily into exist- 
ence by the Versailles Treaty 
can survive ? 

Nor is the ethnographical 
frontier more than a pleasant 
fiction of the academic brain. 
So mixed are races in Central 
and Eastern Europe that it is 
impossible to delimit frontiers 
without injuring — sometimes 
very considerable—minorities 
and running up against count- 
less religious prejudices and 
social jealousies. Even in little 
Lettland on the Baltic, pro- 
bably the most satisfactory in- 
stance of the lot, there are 
towns in which the majority 
of the population are Jews. 
Poor puzzled frontier-makers ! 
Often has the wish been ex- 
pressed to me on my wander- 
ings that the Big Three could 
have been haled from Paris 
and plumped down somewhere 
in this chaotic area, that they 
might learn that frontiers can- 
not be laid down by academic 
formule, percentages, plebis- 
cites, or foot-rules ! 

Meanwhile we are to revert 
to the Middle Ages, and Danzig 
becomes a free city. Reversing 
a historic phrase, the old world 
is being called in to restore 
the balance of the new. At 
the back of the whole proceed- 
ing is the intention to give the 
new kingdom of Poland an 
outlet to the sea by virtue of 


a@ nondescript and very dis- 
eontented piece of territory 
which stretches northward from 
Poland, splits up Prussia, and 
is called the Polish Corridor. 
At present Danzig is in a tran- 
sition stage, like most things 
in Central Europe, and the 
British are still there. The 
Poles have lately become ap- 
prehensive of the proposed 
arrangement, since they have 
learned how grave on the one 
hand is the menace of Bol- 
shevism, and, on the other, 
with what marvellous energy 
and speed Germany is pulling 
herself together. Against such 
forces they very pertinently 
inquire, how will Danzig be 
able to defend herself ? 

The British soldier does not 
worry his head about these 
things, but it did not take me 
long to discover that the in- 
fluence of the British régime 
was just as bracing and vigor- 
ous here on the Baltic as in 
Cologne. The contrast between 
Danzig and slack, shabby War- 
saw was electric. Danzig hums 
with health and activity ; its 
streets are crowded, its shops 
and markets well stocked, its 
municipal gardens and build- 
ings well looked after, its tram- 
way service admirable. The 
old sturdy burgher life of the 
great Baltic seaport has been 
roused to new vigour. Wider 
commerce, I learned, is begin- 
ning, although the port is still 
empty and desolate. An even- 
ing stroll through the superb 
old streets of Danzig, one of 
the most perfectly preserved 
medieval cities of Europe, is 
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sheer delight to the lover 
of humanity; and in the 
genial depths of the Rath- 
skeller, where hang from the 
ceiling the models of stately 
ships, one may once more eat 
steaks of Vistula salmon as 
only Danzig cooks can cook 
them. 

At the corner of the street 
of the Holy Ghost and that of 
the Goldsmiths in the great 
Hansa days, doubtless British 
sailor apprentices met the 
blond Danzig beauties, and 
made love to them in their 
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frank British way, in quiet — 
squares where old _ brick 
churches are, or before all 
the world in the thronged 
street of Fair Ladies, where 
each house has its terrace 
whence stately merchants and 
their households greeted the 
passers-by. I think the British 
soldiers in Danzig to-day enjoy 
to the full the renascence of 
this jolly city life. Everybody 
respects them, and their pleas- 
ant straightforward bearing is 
helping to remove a thousand 
prejudices. 


IV. 


The little old woman had 
stood just in front of me for 
a weary hour in the “ queue ” 
that waited for visas in the 
German passport office at Dan- 
zig. She was very old, and 
her hair was silvery. In her 
eyes there lay the dumb and 
pathetic patience of the peasant 
and the Slav. Of all European 
races the Slav has endured 
most, and beneath oppression 
has been the most helpless. 
Whether bowing to the bluff 
tyranny of the soldier, or to 
the worse, because more cyni- 
cal, bullying of the bureaucrat, 
you will see to this day in the 
bearing of the Slav peasantry 
@ humble and bewildered en- 
durance, neither stolid nor 
sullen, that is an age-long in- 
heritance, and infinitely sad. 

At last the interminable suc- 
cession of cringing Jew mer- 
chants, voluble commercial 
travellers of a score of eastern 


European nationalities, slow- 
thinking peasant youths wan- 
dering vaguely through a tur- 
bulent Europe in search of 
work, haggard refugees strug- 
gling homewards in_ tragic 
groups, had pushed out of the 
arid and stuffy room. The 
little old woman’s turn had 
come. She had to tell her tale 
to a thin pasty-faced Prussian 
official, snappy and supercilious. 
Typical of his race, with high 
cheek-bones, coarse lips, thick 
neck, and flat-backed head, he 
clearly exulted in his petty 
authority. He kept her waiting 
whilst he wrote, so that he 
might duly impress her with 
his importance, and her patient 
pleading eyes sought in vain 
for a hint of friendliness. 
Her little story, I think, 
might well have won sympathy. 
She and her daughter lived in 
a tiny village a few kilometres 
from Danzig, but within the 
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area handed over by the Allies 
to the new Free City. Almost 
in the next village lived the 
young apothecary to whom the 
daughter was engaged. Un- 
luckily this village was just 
across the new frontier in East 
Prussia, and the old woman 
was now seeking from bureau- 
cracy the necessary visas to 
enable her and her daughter 
to enter German territory. 
Peasant-like she poured out 
intimate details to illuminate 
her request. The young fellow 
was most respectable and hard- 
working. The two were de- 
voted to each other. In every 
way the match was an excellent 
one. The date of the wedding 
was fixed, and the whole village 
was busily engaged in preparing 
to welcome the bride and cele- 
brate the event. Pride shone 
in the old mother’s eyes. But 
only for a moment. 

“This is quite irregular,” 
snapped the German passport 
official in a thin harsh voice. 
“Without further evidence 
your request is simply prepos- 
terous. How do I know that 
your story isn’t a mass of 
lies ?’”’ To any one with know- 
ledge of human nature a glance 
at the old woman’s steadfast 
face would have been assurance 
sufficient of her honesty ; but, 
entrenched behind regulations, 
bureaucracy does not judge 
according to human instincts. 
The passport official, peering 
up through his eye-glasses, 
hinted at all kinds of elaborate 
and felonious conspiracies which 
this illiterate peasant might 
well be hatching, even eoarsely 


suggesting a revolting motive 
for the daughter’s desire to 


establish herself in another vil- 
lage. ‘“‘ Before I give you my 
permission to enter Germany,” 
the supercilious voice went on, 
“you must produce a letter 
from this apothecary establish- 
ing his identity and corroborat- 
ing your statement concerning 
his intended marriage with your 
daughter, and an official state- 
ment from the local authorities 
of his village duly stamped and 
confirming the whole matter. 
Rules are made to be obeyed. 
Government is not a matter of 
guess- work. Off with you.” 
He bent to his papers. The 
little old woman crept silently 
out of the room. 

It was some minutes before 
I could find her again, since 
my turn came next to confront 
bureaucracy. I was travelling 
on the following day from 
Danzig to Memel, and I had 
to obtain a visa permitting me, 
sitting quietly in a train, to 
pass through a small shred of 
Germany. Incidentally the 
cost of that visa was greater 
than the first-class fare for the 
entire railway journey of four- 
teen hours! In a chilly cor- 
ridor placarded with posters 
giving complicated instructions 
to emigrants, refugees, return- 
ing soldiers, and others whose 
problems it is the task of 
bureaucracy to solve, I found 
the old peasant woman be- 
wildered and forlorn. She 
crouched on a wooden bench, 
and tears rolled silently down 
her withered cheeks. What 
was really her poor muddled 
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view of her conflict with the 
petty bully of the passport 
office I could not ascertain, but 
it clearly loomed before her as 
a tragic and insuperable ob- 
stacle to her child’s happiness. 
Although I was able somewhat 
to reassure her, it was evident 
that the little wedding would 
have to be postponed. I under- 
took to explain the crisis to 
the bridegroom, and at length 
the old woman tottered down 
the broad stone staircase and 
out into the bright Baltic sun- 
shine to begin her weary home- 
ward trudge. 

The episode remained in my 
memory because it was typical 
of post-war Europe. I have 
encountered similar pitiful little 
episodes in a score of such arid 
and inhospitable passport 
offices between.. Rhine and 
Dwina. Everywhere in the re- 
construction of Europe after 
the war, bureaucracy, as Roose- 
velt once remarked of European 
peace, “rages with its accus- 
tomed ferocity,” but to an 
extent and with a tyranny 
never hitherto approached in 
European history! In com- 
parison with the working out 
of the Peace Treaty and 
the re-establishment of inter- 
course between communities, 
the war was a_ simple 
and straightforward process ! 
How little the Treaty-makers 
—ardent, light-hearted, or 
merely slap - dash — realised 
what a flood of petty officials 
they were letting loose upon 
tired and harmless peoples who 
wanted nothing more than to 
be left alone to get the world 
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working again! Every read- 
justment of territory, every 
grandiloquent project of self- 
determination and ethnographi- 
cal frontiers, every commercial 
clause, gave hundreds of de- 
lighted bureaucrats the chance 
of wielding a little brief au- 
thority and earning a salary 
for interfering in the affairs of 
other people! Imagine the 
hundreds of thousands of pro- 
perty claims and problems of 
nationality that come up for 
settlement when a_ frontier, 
however small, is arbitrarily 
adjusted ! I have met a farmer 
who suddenly discovered that 
whilst his house and vegetable 
garden remained in the land 
of his fathers, his barns and 
pasturage had been transferred 
to another country with which 
his own was still technically at 
war. I know a village in which 
the population found itself on 
one side of a Peace Treaty 
frontier, whilst the church, the 
general shop, and the inn were 
on the other ! 

But of all the happy hunting- 
grounds of the petty official 
bully, the visa office affords 
him the greatest sport. Here 
he is thoroughly happy in the 
untrammelled exercise of his 
crudest instincts. In these days 
European travel is still very 
far from comfortable, and after 
eight consecutive months of it 
I frequently feel inclined to 
echo ‘ Punch’s ’ advice to those 
about to be married and say: 
Don’t. But to those informed 
by the spirit of adventure diffi- 
culties and discomfort bring 
few alarms; travel they must, 











and if they will remember to 
carry with them food and drink, 
Keating’s powder, soap, towels, 
candles, and a corkscrew, travel 
indeed they shall! They must, 
however, bear in mind that 
trains generally are few. In 
the new country of Lettland, 
which is larger than Denmark, 
Switzerland, or Belgium, there 
are only six locomotives left 
from the loot of enemies, and 
out of the five thousand loco- 
motives in Soviet Russia, four 
thousand have been taken over 
by the army. Moreover, trains 
in Central Europe have a de- 
plorable habit of starting at 
six o’clock in the morning, and 
they always appear to do their 
best not to arrive at their 
destination until eleven o’clock 
at night. There follows a mad 
rush into the night of travellers, 
rendered unscrupulous by fa- 
tigue and hunger, to swamp 
the nearest hotels ; and he who 
lags in the race may very likely 
be forced to choose between a 
few hours’ rest on a slippery 
horsehair sofa in the smoking- 
room, or a dismal vigil seated 
on his baggage in the crowded 
and unventilated station wait- 

Yet all this is humorous and 
intriguing in comparison with 
the long-drawn-out process of 
getting the visas without which 
European travel is now impos- 
sible. To tackle this a con- 
stitution is necessary able to 
endure long hours of waiting 
in stuffy, dirty, and crowded 
passport offices. Temper is 
essential that is proof against 
the peevishness and imperti- 
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nence of innumerable young 
men who write intimate re- 
marks about one’s personal 
appearance in heavy ledgers, 
and finally, for a consideration, 
place on one’s passport an 
official stamp and scratch hiero- 
glyphics round it. Also the 
traveller will need a fat purse, 
My latest collection of visas 
enabling me to travel for a few 
months, ostensibly without let 
or hindrance, through France, 
Belgium, and Germany, cost me 
over £7; and for the price of 
another set of visas necessary 
for a journey from Riga through 
Berlin to Paris I could have 
rented for a month in the 
pleasant town of Riga a spa- 
cious and comfortably-furnished 
flat with butler, cook, and 
housemaid. I had to obtain a 
visa to enter Lettland. Two 
more permitted me to sojourn 
there. A fourth allowed me to 
leave. Visas were necessary 
for the passage through Lithu- 
ania and the Polish Corridor, 
and another was required au- 
thorising me to enter Germany. 
On arrival in Berlin I had to 
obtain official permission to 
stay there, and before I could 
move on to Paris I had to buy 
visas permitting me to leave 
Germany, to pass in a train 
through Belgium, and to enter 
France. Moreover, as the Poles 
were busily engaged in invading 
Lithuania, it was quite on the 
cards that passenger traffic in 
that unlucky little country 
would be peremptorily inter- 
rupted. In that case I should 
have to make a detour through 
Memel. But Memel is at pres- 
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ent under control of the French. 
So yet another visa had to be 
bought ! 

It is time that this farcical 
and costly official parade should 
be abolished. Nothing works 
with more disastrous effect 
against the tranquillisation of 
war-weary and restless com- 
munities or the re-establish- 
ment of commerce and in- 
dustry than the pompous ritual 
of unnecessary Officialdom. It 
is absurd to regard this visa 
business as in any sense a safe- 
guard, for at least half the 
scrutinisers of passports en 
route on the Continent are 
illiterate, and many are cor- 
rupt. Dozens of times has my 
passport been examined in the 
semi-darkness of badly-lighted 
trains or station buildings by 
shabby men, unable to read, 
who turn it over with a ridicu- 
lous pretence of knowingness, 
and never attempt to discover 
the particular visa which con- 
cerns them. I have known of 
men bluffing their way half 
across Europe waving baptism 
or share certificates and bribing 
tactfully. 

Certainly the visa fetish of 
pettifogging bureaucracy brings 
@ certain amount of ready cash 
to small impoverished countries 
and do-it-while-you-wait pho- 
tographers. Moreover, passport 
offices practise sublime disre- 
gard of the convenience of the 
public, as indeed does bureau- 
cracy generally, and, as a rule, 
are only open from nine to one. 


It therefore frequently occurs 
that travellers are obliged to 
stay for one or even two nights 
in towns where visas have to 
be picked up, and innkeepers 
benefit accordingly. Meanwhile 
thousands of business men, 
many of them British, are daily 
subjected to delays and annoy- 
ances as they travel over Europe 
endeavouring to open up once 
more the old trade routes and 
reconstruct the business world. 
The visa punctilio is a di- 
rect discouragement to tourist 
and, indeed, railway traffic 
generally, and thus every coun- 
try suffers directly or indirectly. 
Great Britain is at present the 
only country which has had the 
common-sense to slacken off its 
visa restrictions. Europe will 
not advance far until other 
countries foliow suit. 

I recall with sinister glee, 
though I dare not print, the 
opinion of Continental obstruc- 
tionist officialdom expressed by 
a shrewd Scots merchant whom 
I encountered in a Memel res- 
taurant. He had come from 
Wick, and was endeavouring 
to link up again old connections 
on the Baltic seaboard in the 
herring trade. Everywhere he 
had run up against petty bu- 
reaucracy, stupid formalities, 
and. pound-foolish punctilio. 
Although I had been educated 
at the University of Edinburgh, 
I do not think I had ever till 
then fully realised the inherent 
vigour, wealth, and elasticity 
of the Seots tongue! 


(To be continued.) 
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A STUDY IN GREEN. 


BY SALTIRE, 


vV. THE 


WirtH the exception perhaps 
of the uprising in 1640, there 
has never been an occasion 
when the Irish have made 
serious headway against the 
British Government: their re- 
cord of rebellions is a record 
of failure. The principal reason 
for this is their utter inability 
to work together in harmony : 
if they understood the value 
of concord, they would long 
ago have appreciated the bene- 
fits of loyal co-operation with 
Great Britain. And if a second 
reason be sought for, it is that 
an Irishman seldom knows his 
own mind. He has been aptly 
defined as “‘ a man who doesn’t 
know what he wants, and won’t 
be happy till he gets it.” 

These reflections are com- 
forting to people who live from 
day to day in the expectation 
of alarms and surprises. They 
are prepared for outbursts and 
for even bigger things; but 
they are confident that a body 
of well-disciplined and deter- 
mined men are, even if numeri- 
cally inferior, quite sufficient 
to cope with any uprising of 
which the Sinn Fein organisa- 
tion is capable. 

During the war false alarms 
were, in the main, the excep- 
tion ; during the “ civil war” 
in Ireland they are the rule. 
The official reprisals, in the 
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form of arrests of ringleaders, 
which followed the succession 
of murders, would, it was 
thought, be revenged by Sinn 
Fein enterprises on a large 
scale, and more than usual 
precautions were taken in con- 
sequence. The idea that the 
insurgents would endeavour to 
carry out carefully-planned and 
detailed attacks on barracks 
always seemed very much on a 
par with the German invasion 
of England. Both contingencies 
were equally unlikely. But 
this is not equivalent to say- 
ing that precautions against a 
sudden emergency should be 
neglected. And, at the time, 
the possibility of Sinn Fein 
embarking on some big mili- 
tary operation far beyond the 
scope of anything they had 
attempted before was upper- 
most in everybody’s mind. 
Whenever a sentry, after 
marching to and fro for a 
weary hour, saw a cat slinking 
over the top of a wall, con- 
viction filled him that the fated 
moment had come. He chal- 
lenged loudly, called to the 
other sentry, held a consulta- 
tion with him in eager under- 
tones, told the sergeant of the 
guard when he came round 
with the relief, and the next 
sentry told the orderly officer 
when he arrived on visiting 
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rounds; so that on the following 
morning the camp was full of 
rumours of how several Sinn 
Feiners had popped their heads 
over the wall and insulted the 
sentries. 

Perhaps the sentry, after 
challenging the cat and re- 
ceiving no reply, had fired off 
a round, and that added an 
additional thrill to the narra- 
tive as it circulated through 
the messes: an attack on the 
barracks had been briskly re- 
pulsed, and one _ severely 
wounded Sinn Feiner had been 
carried away by his comrades. 
Not that all these stories were 
idle tales, or every incident of 
the kind merely an affair of 
cats. There were certain spots 
in the vicinity where the rebels 
did lurk at night on the out- 
look for any negligence that 
might give them their oppor- 
tunity. 

On one especial night, when 
some ingenious persons had 
planned to break the monotony 
of this vie de garnison by 
giving a dance, the Sinn Fein 
Intelligence branch got wind 
of what was happening, and 
made up its mind to test the 
alertness of the defenders. It 
was about half-past eleven, or 
perhaps scarcely so late, when 
an orderly came hot and flus- 
tered to the door of the mess 
asking for the officer on duty. 
Being required to state his 
business, he announced that 
the picquet had been alarmed 
and were “ standing to.”’ Fur- 
ther inquiries elicited the news 
that several shots had been 
fired, unmistakably at the sen- 


tries, from trees overlooking 
their posts. 

Now the picquet in question 
was placed on the slope of a 
piece of rough hillside which 
ran down to a stone wall. On 
the other side of the wall ran 
a broad belt of thick unkempt 
bushes, and rising out of their 
midst a row of tall trees, elm 
or lime, at intervals of about 
five yards. And beyond this 
lay a well-ordered cemetery full 
of big shrubs and flower-beds, 
with plenty of places most 
admirably suited to the con- 
cealment of a man with a rifle. 

The duty officer, being sum- 
moned to the scene of the 
occurrence, went down with 
the orderly to reconnoitre. He 
found a universal expression 
of opinion that shots had been 
fired, and almost certainly from 
one of the trees in the ceme- 
tery ; but whether they were 
concerned with one sniper only, 
or whether there were numbers 
of men hidden behind the 
bushes, was a mystery. The 
new moon shining above the 
camp made the forms of the 
sentries visible when the guard 
was changed, while among the 
trees on the lower slope of the 
hill the firer would be easily 
concealed. 

It was decided ultimately 
that the best plan was to 
patrol the ground where the 
disturbers of the peace might 
be hid. But as secrecy was 
the main object, the officer 
decided to take only one man 
with himself into the cemetery, 
and to leave a strong reinforce- 
ment behind the wall, where 
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they would be ready in case 
of emergency. 

An old soldier, Fenwick by 
name, though more familiarly 
known to his comrades as “‘ the 
bull-dog,”’ or to officers as ‘‘ the 
sleuth,” to whom this kind of 
thing was familiar, and who 
appeared delighted at the pros- 
pect of an adventure that 
reminded him of old times, was 
selected as eminently fitted for 
the purpose. 

There were certain difficulties 
at the outset. The outlying 
region of the camp which bor- 
dered the cemetery was pro- 
tected by a most inconvenient 
apron of barbed wire, and there 
appeared to be no exit through 
this into the ground beyond. 
The slightest mistake in getting 
through an obstacle of this 
kind is apt to be prejudicial to 
clothes, not to say hands and 
faces. The direct way into the 
cemetery, therefore, over the 
wire on the top of the wall 
and through the bushes, was 
abandoned in favour of a more 
circuitous route. This would 
avoid the wire and would lessen 
the possibility of discovery if 
the ground beyond the wall 
should be occupied. 

All the members of the patrol 
crept through the wire six 
hundred yards higher up the 
hill, where it has only two 
strands instead of six, and is 
thus more easily negotiable, 
close to the great bastion which 
protects the inner precincts of 
the fort, and even then they 
had reason to curse the con- 
scientious thoroughness with 
which the Engineers had done 
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their work. The old bull-dog 
showed himself to be no re- 
specter of persons. He was 
outspoken with his advice, 
which was nearly always 
sound ; and there was no ques- 
tion that the patrol leader had 
been wise in his choice. 

After they had advanced 
some distance along the side 
of a hedge through a dripping 
cornfield, they reached the 
angle of the wall where an 
overhanging tree facilitated the 
descent. 

They had now come back 
almost to the point from which 
they had started after their 
preliminary conference, with 
this advantage, that they were 
on the other side of the hedge 
with its powerful reinforcement 
of barbed wire. Through it 
they could exchange remarks 
with the sentries on the camp 
side. 

It was decided that the main 
body of the patrol should stay 
here, and that only the officer 
and the bull-dog should go into 
the cemetery. 

Strict orders were given to 
the sergeant in charge that 
they were not to stir from the 
spot or to talk in anything but 
the lowest tone; and that 
they were to be ready for ac- 
tion on the whistle sounding. 

As is the case with so many 
of these walls built upon rapid 
slopes, the drop on the farther 
side was considerable—from 
eighteen to twenty feet. Know- 
ledge of this only dawned on 
them later after they had 
flopped down into a mass of 
ivy and rhododendron bushes, 
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where they waited for some 
time in silence, listening in- 
tently. A plan of action had 
now to be decided upon. To 
begin with, the officer had to 
remind the bull-dog, for the 
second time, that they were 
not to fire on any one at sight, 
unless it were proved to their 
entire satisfaction that he had 
arms in his hands. In other 
words, whether they saw their 
enemy first or not, he would 
have the first shot. 

The bull-dog listened to this 
rather impatiently, which atti- 
tude, although not entirely 
correct, was perhaps excusable. 
And then he said— 

“ That’s very unjust, sir.” 

“Yes, it does seem so, but 
it’s an order.” 

** All right, sir! ”’ 

The long line of trees, already 
mentioned as on the farther 
side of the wall from the camp, 
stretched far away in front, 
and here and there the moon- 
light shone through the spaces 
between them, creating paths 
of brightness over the grass. 
That threw the rest of the 
scene before them into a still 
deeper shadow. At such times 
it is hard to keep the imagina- 
tion in check. How many men 
might be lurking among those 
shadows? Or perhaps there 
was only one sniper sitting in 
a tree, and he had heard their 
fall as they stumbled into the 
rhododendron bushes. 

After a longish interval, in 
which no form could be seen, 
no sound could be heard, they 
advanced stealthily along the 


path, sinking every few yards 
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into the deep tangle of bushes 
by its side, with every sense 
alert to catch the slightest in- 
dication of a human presence. 
But as no one appeared, and 
there was nothing to break the 
silence save the occasional call 
of a night bird or the distant 
rumble of a lorry going on its 
rounds, their caution dimin- 
ished. They ceased to advance 
in a crouching attitude, and 
walked boldly along the path. 
Both agreed, after holding a 
short council of war, that 
dangerous people might be 
hiding among the trees, and 
therefore they decided to patrol 
the complete length of the path 
to the end of the cemetery. 
The sleuth became very pleased 
and animated on recognising a 
spot where the long grass and 
undergrowth had been trodden 
down as if a man had passed, 
and here they waited for sev- 
eral minutes on the chance of 
hearing something moving or 
breathing. 

The enemy might be securely 
seated in one of the branches 
on the other side of the thicket, 
and if his attention was closely 
fixed on the camp there was 
every reason why he should be 
quite ignorant of their ap- 
proach. For the ground was 
soft, their footsteps made 
hardly any sound, and the 
thicket was dense enough to 
hide them completely. 

They walked along the path 
bordering the wall, peeped 
everywhere, looked up into 
the trees on the chance of 
seeing @ man or some part of 
one betrayed by the moon, 
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which could now be clearly 
seen | between the upper 


branches. But they reached 
the end of the path and still 
found nothing. Beyond was 
a wicket in a palisade leading 
into what appeared to be a 
farmyard, if they could judge 
by the low grunting of pigs 
heard in the distance. 

Said the old soldier, “I’ve 
been in Ireland nine months, 
sir, and I’ve some experience 
of this work; and I can say 
with certainty, this is the most 
dangerous place in the neigh- 
bourhood. Down there’s the 
Sinn Fein headquarters,” and 
he pointed through the trees 
to where some lights twinkled 
in a couple of cottages nine 
hundred yards or so away in 
the valley. ‘You can see 
them drilling here of an even- 
ing any time you care to look 
out from the top of the ’ill 
just before dark. And this,” 
he said, with profound em- 
phasis, “this is from where 
they spies on us.” 

The realisation of the truth 
of this announcement did not 
deter him, however, once made 
fairly certain that there was 
no rebel in the place where he 
had expected to find one, from 
proposing that they should 
walk through the gate to an- 
other gate leading into the 
road, and then walk down the 
road and clamber into the 
camp by a different entrance 
to the one by which the patrol 
had gone out: this at imminent 
risk to their clothes and persons 
from the wire, and to their 
lives from the sentries, who 
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were unaware either of the 
existence of any patrol or of 
its password, and who would 
most likely have shot at sight. 

These suggestions certainly 
proved the sleuth a daring 
man, not to say a reckless. 
His zeal was obviously getting 
the better of him. All this 
was with the hope of bagging 
a Sinn Feiner red-handed, his 
chief ambition in life as he 
afterwards explained. Wiser 
counsels, however, prevailed ; 
the sleuth was made to under- 
stand that the object of the 
patrol was to ascertain that 
there was no force of Sinn 
Feiners in the cemetery waiting 
to spring a surprise on the 
camp, and that the patrol 
would confine themselves to 
that object. 

They moved, then, on to the 
lower slopes, where patches of 
moonlight alternated with 
broad regions of shade beneath 
clumps of yew and cypress. 
They waited behind an avenue 
of these dark trees, and then 
crossed a path, one at a time, 
with precaution. It was diffi- 
cult for them to believe as they 
moved out into the moonlight 
that the details of their cloth- 
ing and the features of their 
faces were not visible from 
every point of vantage in the 
neighbourhood ; but then the 
memory of their former ex- 
periences at this same trade 
came to their assistance, and 
they reflected that just as a 
tree or a shrub can look exactly 
like a man under the moon, 
sO @ man moving forward 
spasmodically and crouching as 
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still as death after his spring, 
can easily be mistaken for a 
branch shaken in the wind. 

All at once the officer felt 
a sudden violent tug at the 
sleeve of his tunic. Acting as 
by second nature, he dropped 
and lay still. The sleuth was 
lying beside him, every sense 
on the alert. He was one to 
rely on in a situation of this 
kind, and the only fear was 
that excitement might gain 
too great a mastery over him. 
He had marvellous eyes that 
man; he could see in the 
sombre light like a cat. 

Fifty yards ahead of them 
there was something moving. 
The sleuth pointed cautiously 
in the direction. There were 
two small beds of shrubs just 
before them, and a little to the 
left some twenty yards beyond 
these a line of yew-trees. And 
there, just beneath them, some- 
thing moved. No, it could not 
be a branch of a tree,—it was 
aman. He was bending back- 
wards and forwards, and when 
he came forwards the moon- 
light fell on him, and when he 
went backwards he vanished 
for a moment. And they lay 
there watching him. 

** Looks as if he was doing 
physical exercises, it do, sir,”’ 
said the sleuth in the lowest 
undertone, recovering slightly 
from his astonishment. 

The sleuth drew up his rifle 
into position, the officer grasped 
his revolver more firmly. Then 
“Steady there,” whispered the 
officer ; “‘ not yet.” 

“‘That’s one of them biack- 
guards,’’ went on the old soldier 
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in the same voice, so deep and 
low that it could not be heard 
@ yard away from the ear it 
was intended for. ‘“‘I don’t 
know what he’s up to, sir, but 
depend upon it he’s not out 
here at this time o’ night for 
any good.” 

For a moment the officer 
wondered whether it might not 
be advisable to crawl back and 
collect the rest of the patrol ; 
but he abandoned this idea on 
reflecting that surprise is the 
all-important element on occa- 
sions of this kind. He thought 
of the rattle their tin hats 
would make as they came up, 
and that they would probably 
talk as well as clank their 
rifles. No, this was an affair 
where stealth and secrecy were 
essential, and at least he had 
a thoroughly sound man with 
him on whom he could rely 
absolutely in a tight corner. 

** Fenwick, you creep along 
to the left here under cover of 
these two thick bushes. I will 
get round to the right. In ten 
minutes or less I’ll be lying 
under that small tree five yards 
from the farther side of the 
path. You see the tree I 
mean.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** And you will be behind th 
tree on this side the pat 
There!” He pointed: there 
was no mistaking it. It stood 
alone, affording just the neces- 
sary space to conceal’a man. 

“* Yes, sir.” 

** And you will not move or 
utter a sound until you hear 
me speak, Then you may 
eome forward.” 
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“* Yes, sir.” 

And then they parted. 

It was a chancy business 
crawling through the grass and 
wondering whether the solitary 
figure had any accomplices, 
whether he was an outpost in 
a big scheme, or a dupe of 
Sinn Fein terrorism placed 
there as a spy, or merely—the 
least probable hypothesis, con- 
sidering the circumstances—a 
harmless idiot. 

For he might quite well be 
any of these things. 

The sleuth had the best 


concealed approach of the two. 
Once as he moved along he. 


thought he could hear the 
rustle of branches as the officer 
rolled into the projecting foliage 
of a shrub. Then there was an 
unearthly silence, in which the 
piercing hoot of an owl, sud- 
denly rising out of one of the 
trees close by, made them start 
and their hearts beat faster, 
for during an instant to their 
strained senses it seemed like 
a human voice. 

They were each of them 
within ten paces of the man 
now, and just then he came 
out into the moonlight. He 
stood still for a moment and 
seemed to be listening. His 
clothes were veritable rags, 
while his features were almost 
entirely hidden by a broad- 
brimmed slouch hat pulled well 
down over his eyes. 

Then he went back into the 
shadow and picked up some- 
thing—a rifle, not a doubt of 
it ; caught red-handed this time 
with arms in his hands. No! 


great heavens, a spade, and 
then the singular motion they 
had noticed before, bowing 


himself to and fro. He was 
digging. 

** Who are you, and what are 
you doing ?” 


The man jumped as if he 
had been shot. 

“ Augh!” He looked wildly 
round him like a savage animal 
suddenly surprised in its lair. 
Then peering in the direction 
of the voice, and seeing, as he 
thought, only one man ap- 
proaching him— 

* Augh! ” said he, “ it’s the 
dread was fillin’ me when I 
heerd yer voice so sudden 
like’’; and then looking straight 
at the officer and with more 
assurance, ‘‘ sure,” he went on, 
** an’ I’m afther diggin’ a grave 
for Michael O’Flanigan, and if 
I’m annyway fortunate it’s in 
it by midday to-morrow he'll 
be.’’ 

** And if we’re anyway for- 
tunate,” said the sleuth, sud- 
denly appearing out of the 
darkness, and acquiring in the 
excitement of the moment a 
spice of irony with which he 
had never before been credited, 
** it’s in it by ten minutes from 
now ye'll be. There he stands, 
sir,” he continued, becoming 
all at once an orator in spite 
of himself, ‘‘ the blackguard ! 
I know the appearance of ‘im. 
He’s one of the brutes that 
shoots our men on the roads 
by surprises, and always ‘ave 
some plausible reason to ac- 
count for themselves when 
they’re caught. ‘H’s one of 
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the brutes what’s responsible 
for keeping us poor fellows out 
of our beds till three in the 
morning. There ’e be,” and 
the sleuth’s voice, at first under 
control, grew louder and louder, 
“aq traitor to ‘is King and 
country, a8 sure a8 we’re stand- 
ing ‘ere. And then we arrests 
*im, and ’e goes up to a court- 
martial; and they says they 
can’t convict because they ain’t 
got no evidence. And then, if 
they does convict, the Govern- 
mint lets ’im go agin. If I ’ad 
my way, there wouldn’t be no 
Governmint. We'd ’ave noth- 
ing but military law. And 
what should a loyal subject be 
doing in this ’ere place digging 
a grave at midnight, when all 
loyal subjects except ourselves, 
sir, is in bed?” 

And having hitherto glared 
steadily at the offender, now 
thoroughly alarmed, as well he 
might be, he turned at this 
point to the officer as if seek- 
ing confirmation for his senti- 
ments. 

The grave-digger, thoroughly 
startled by the apparition of a 
third party and this tremen- 
dous torrent of language, in 
which he realised only the 
naked truth, began to shiver 
all over. 

“I’m an honest man, sir,” 
he protested. ‘I’m as loyal 
a@ subject as ever lived; and 
who should he be but an in- 
famous libeller, puttin’ crime 
on a poor man that asks nothin’ 
more than for to be allowed to 
work quietly and dacently for 
his livin’.” 
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“* Well, keep still,” said the 
officer ; “‘ put down the spade 
and put up your hands. We 
shall have to search you.” 

The spade went down, the 
quivering hands went up, trans- 
forming this strange denizen of 
the night into the likeness of a 
frightened bird. They searched 
his clothes, his hat, his pockets, 
and the ground all round him ; 
but they found no arms, only 
several papers which the officer 
carefully removed to his own 
pockets for future investiga- 
tion. Then they marched him 
off between the two of them. 

The grave-digger, seeing his 
chance directly silence was re- 
stored, began talking. It was 
quite impossible to hear most 
of what he said, but his two 
chief claims to consideration 
when every other argument 
proved useless were that his 
wife’s cousin had been a ser- 
geant in the Munsters, and he 
himself as a boy had been 
under-gardener to the Earl of 
Tipperary. 

There was considerable diffi- 
culty in getting over the wall, 
the grave-digger complaining 
piteously of rheumatism ; but 
here the sleuth’s herculean 
strength stood them in good 
stead, and after he had heaved 
up the recalcitrant Hibernian 
into the branches of the stoutest 
of the rhododendrons, the arms 
of the remainder of the patrol, 
who had been waiting patiently 
during the course of these 
events, succeeded in completing 
what was necessary. 

They passed through the 








cornfield again, bearing their 
captive with them; and as 
they went through the postern 
gate, a familiar voice called 
out to the officer, ‘‘ Hullo! 
Sunshine, what’s all this ex- 
citement about? Have the 
Sinn Feiners really been attack- 
ing the barracks ?”’ 

** No,” answered he who had 
been addressed as Sunshine, 
“only digging graves.” 

“ Digging graves, eh ?”’ 

The patrol party had halted 
a little in rear of the two 
speakers. Just above them a 
lamp was shining. The two 
formed a strange contrast—the 
one in his dress uniform, having 
only a few minutes earlier left 
the ballroom, and the other 
covered with mud and grass, 
his face almost hidden in a 
woolly cap-comforter which he 
wore in brazen defiance of 
standing regulations. 

They took their prize into 
the inner precincts of the 
guardroom. There his huge 
floppy hat was removed, his 
hair brushed off his face. 

“How old would you have 
taken this fellow to be?” said 
the Intelligence Officer, for it 
was none other than that 
eminent personage. 

“Oh, about fifty, I suppose, 
or perhaps sixty.” 

“Unless I’m very seriously 
mistaken, he was twenty-seven 
last March,” continued he of 
the Intelligence, “‘and I have 
his full description and ante- 
cedents very neatly indexed 
inside a couple of good strong 
Burmah locks. And very soon, 
I hope, I shall be able to con- 
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gratulate you on having been 
the means of securing one of 
the most dangerous men in the 
south of Ireland.” 

“Don’t congratulate me. 
Sergeant of the guard! tell 
Fenwick to come here.” 

An enormous figure of savage 
aspect loomed in the doorway. 
A broad smile spread over the 
Intelligence Officer’s face. 

“What! that old ruffian. 
Why, it was only last week 
that he was up for a District 
Court-martial. And only the 
week before,” and here he 
beamed on Fenwick as if wel- 
coming a long-lost friend, ‘‘ that 
he helped me out of one of the 
tightest corners I ever remem- 
ber in the whole course of a 
long and checkered career.” 

They heard the rasping of a 
heavy bolt as one of the leading 
lights of the “‘ inner circle ”’ of 
Sinn Fein passed into a cell 
that was reserved for the 
special convenience of great 
offenders. 

** Fenwick,” said the patrol 
officer, “‘ go off and get some 
hot cocoa and something to 
eat. Sergeant of the guard ! 
send somebody for the cook, 
and if he’s asleep, tell them to 
wake him up.” Then, turning 
to Fenwick, ‘‘ Many thanks,” 
said he, almost with feeling. 

Directly Fenwick had gone, 
the Intelligence Officer turned 
to the weary man in the cap- 
comforter. 

“Come along with me, and 
I think we can put the cap on 
this little business.” 

“Come along with you! 
What for? I’m off to bed. 
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As it is, I shall only get about 
three hours’ sleep.” 

“‘T can show you something 
that’ll make up for the loss of 
a night’s rest.” 

And the upshot of it was 
that within three minutes they 
were returning with four of the 
patrol to the scene of the night’s 
adventure. 

The Intelligence Officer 
turned round just as they were 
starting, and asked what had 
been done with the spade. It 
was with the sergeant of the 
guard. “ Bring it along then,” 
said he. 

On the way he asked the 
patrol officer several questions. 

“You say you searched the 
ground all round where the 
man was standing ?”’ 

6c Yes.” 

* And you found nothing ? ”’ 

“No, only the spade.” 

“And how deep do you 
think the grave was?” 

“I should say about a foot, 
or perhaps a foot and a half.” 

The Intelligence Officer took 
the spade himself and dug 
away at “‘ Michael O’Flanigan’s 
grave”’ like a Trojan. After 
ten minutes of this, the spade 
struck something hard which 
sounded with a metallic clang. 

“ Here’s your evidence,”’ said 
he. ‘“‘Never fear; there’s 
something in this box which 
will provide our friend the 
grave-digger with a safe pass- 
port to Rooks’ Castle before 
many days are over. Send 
back two of the men for three 
more spades. We can work in 
shifts.” 

They lifted the first box 
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out, then another, then a 
third. 

“What a splendid place to 
keep your munitions in,” said 
the Intelligence Officer—‘‘a 
graveyard. The Sinn Feiners 
aren’t quite such fools as- 
they’re painted, are they ?”’ 

In all, they discovered one 
hundred and fifty rifles of 
varying patterns and in very 
varying condition, several thou- 
sand rounds of ammunition, 
and a nice little supply of 
bombs. 

And just as the dawn was 
breaking they went off to a 
well-earned sleep. He of the 
spade and the slouch hat spent 
a week as a. guest at Rooks’ 
Castle, and he then embarked 
on @ journey across water. 

A fortnight later there stood 
on the upper deck of a steamer, 
looking out over the taffrail, a 
solitary figure gazing at the 
waves glittering cold in the 
moonlight. 

As the coast receded in the 
distance, and the twinkle of a 
distant lighthouse showed the 
English shore, his mind was 
filled almost with regret to be 
leaving a land of so many 
strange things. But not quite: 
no one is sorry to be going 
home again. 

And then a crowd of reflec- 
tions flooded his thoughts, as 
they will on such occasions, 
when movement and change of 
scene and variety of experience 
stir the brain. : 

Is there a law of treason ? 
Should men co-operate towards 
@ common aim? Should they 
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help rather than hinder each 
other ? 

And as to our sense of the 
past: which is best, that it 
should be a sense of griev- 
ances carefully cherished, or 
@® memory of mistakes and 
pitfalls to be avoided in the 
future ? 

Is it best to stand in the way 
of the body politic, and when 
convicted, to seek escape by an 
unworthy appeal to garish sen- 
timent? For ought any ruler 
worthy of the name to forbear 
to enforce plain justice in an- 
swer to a sentimental outcry ? 


Has any Civilisation that 
ignored the necessity of order 
continued to flourish ? For this 
is and still remains the basis 
of peace and concord, as it 
was in the day of him who 
wrote— 


**Si che come noi siam di soglia in 
soglia 
Per questo regno, a tutto ’l regno 


piace, 

Com’ allo Re, ch’ in suo voler ne 
*nvoglia : 

E la sua volontade é nostra : 

Ella é quel mare, al qual tutto si 
muove 

Cid, ch’ ella cria, o che natura face,” 

—Darte, ‘ Paradiso,’ 
Canto iii. 1. 82. 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM THE CONGO TO UGANDA. 


BY GILBERT BUSSEY. 


I, THE CONGO RIVER. 


WHEN Stanley made his 
memorable journey down the 
Congo in 1877, Central Equa- 
torial Africa was in a very 
different condition from that 
which the traveller finds to-day. 
The great river then flowed 
through lands still darkened 
by the hideous cloud of the 
slave trade. Civilisation was 
unknown, and cannibalism was 
almost universal among the 
many warring tribes. Stanley 
thought it necessary to take 
with him a small army of 
negro warriors, and he had to 
fight almost every step of his 
way to the coastal regions. 

Having lately crossed the 
Continent from the Belgian 
Congo to British East Africa, 
I am able to testify to the 
extraordinary change that has 
come over the Equatorial re- 
gions through which I passed. 
A fleet of steamers plies up 
and down the Congo river. 
Trading centres, missionary sta- 
tions, and administrative posts 
are distributed all along its 
length. The natives, generally 
speaking, have been trans- 
formed from bloodthirsty can- 
nibals into decent law-abiding 
members of society. 

True, in the interior of the 
vast forests there are still 
black spots where human flesh 
is eaten at tribal feasts, and 


where a white man runs the 
risk of being received with a 
cloud of poisoned arrows. But 
these places are receiving the 
attention of the Belgian mili- 
tary authorities. Government 
posts are being established in 
the less accessible districts, 
and in a very short time the 
last remnants of the bad old 
days will probably have dis- 
appeared. The epoch of the 
alleged “red rubber” atro- 
cities has passed away. The 
treatment of the natives by 
the Belgians I found to be 
excellent in the areas through 
which I passed, erring, if at 
all, on® the side of leniency 
rather than of severity. More- 
over, such are the transport 
facilities now available, that 
the greater part of the journey 
from west to east is rather 
in the nature of a pleasure trip 
than of the arduous and perilous 
undertaking of even a few years 
ago. The only really trying 
portion of the route followed 
was that we had to traverse 
on foot from Bambili—which 
is far away to the north-east 
of Stanleyville—to Kasenge on 
Lake Albert Nyanza, a dis- 
tance of about 300 miles as 
the crow flies, but of nearer 400 
miles by the route we took. 
The only district reported as 


dangerous owing to the un- 
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settled state of the natives was 
one near Kilo, but, by slightly 
altering our route, we avoided 
all difficulty. 

The object of the expedition 
in which I took part was mainly 
big-game hunting. There were 
four of us: Mr Sydney Fair- 
bairn of the Grenadier Guards, 
Captain Geoffrey Oatchpole, 
Major Bisshopp, and myself. 
All had served in the Great 
War. Captain COatchpole is 
well known for his hunting 
exploits in British Bast Africa. 
Major Bisshopp and myself had 
had big-game experience in 
Bhodesia, and I had also done 
some shooting both in what 
was formerly German East 
Africa and to the south of the 
Rovuma. We travelled by 
Belgian steamer from Falmouth 
to Matadi, some few miles up 
the Congo, and thence by 
train to Kinshara, on Stanley 
Pool. Here we boarded the 
river steamer for Stanleyville, 
which is about 1000 miles 
up-stream. From Stanleyville 
we returned some 200 miles 
by a smaller boat to Bumba. 
A still smaller steamer took 
us up the Rubi river to Go. 
From Go we went by canoe 
to Jumba, thence by another 
steamer to Buta, and by motor- 
car to Bambili. Then came 
the long journey on _ foot 
through Poko, Rungu, Gom- 
bari (where two of our party 
left us to proceed by another 
route), Arebi, Kilo, and Runia 
to Kasenye, at the south- 
western end of Lake Albert 
Nyanza. Captain Oatchpole 
ané I crossed that lake by 


the steamer to Butiaba in 
Northern Uganda. We pro- 
ceeded by motor-car to Masindi 
Port on Lake Kiogo, crossed 
by steamer to Namasagali, 
went by the short railway to 
Jinga on Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
took the steamer to Kisumu 
in British East Africa, and the 
Mombasa Railway to Nairobi. 

Leaving Falmouth on the 
first of October 1919, we reached 
Matadi some three weeks later, 
Stanleyville in the third week 
of November, and, departing 
from Bumba at the beginning 
of December, completed our 
journey to Nairobi early in 
April 1920. 

Matadi, the port at which 
we disembarked, is a curious 
little place built on a steep 
hill. The gradients are of 
such a character that no vehi- 
cles can be used in the streets, 
and everything has to be car- 
ried by natives. One’s general 
impression of the town is 
summed up in the word “ oil.” 
The whole place reeks of palm- 
oil. Eighty per cent of the 
cooking is done with it ; and the 
inhabitants, as they clamber up 
and down under the hot sun, 
look as if they had been bath- 
ing in it. The temperature 
was something extraordinary 
in the shade, and our butter 
came to table in the form of 
oil. Personally, I had such 
a sickening of oil that I don’t 
think I shall ever want to 
taste it again even with my 
salad. 

We had an absolute night- 
mare of a time with the Bel- 
gian customs officials. They 
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insisted that we should only 
take one rifle apiece, the usual 
equipment for big-game hunters 
being at least two—a heavy and 
a light one. The duty on the 
four rifles the party was allowed 
to retain came to over £20, 
while the tariff on kit and 
ammunition was proportion- 
ately high. The rifles we were 
permitted to take were dis- 
figured by having numbers 
and Belgian coats - of - arms 
stamped on them with punches 
—a most objectionable pro- 
ceeding. However, I am glad 
to remember that we managed 
to see the humorous side of 
the matter, and we all kept 
merry and bright in spite of 
the annoyances inflicted on 
us. We had, however, plenty 
to do in the way of buying 
stores, and so on, to occupy 
our minds. 

We went by train to Kin- 
shara—a nice little town at 
the lower end of Stanley Pool, 
and not far from Leopoldville. 
It is the port from which all 
the river boats start. It seems 
to me that in the matter of 
climate the Congo is the “ dog 
with a bad name.” We were 
surprised to find there a tem- 
perature of only about 85 
degrees in the shade, and we 
were told the thermometer 
seldom rises above 90. We 
embarked on the steamer 
Leverville, and crossed the equa- 
tor on 9th November at Coquil- 
hatville, the greatest heat we 
experienced on the Congo up 
to that time being about 84 
degrees. The passage up the 
river is fairly comfortable. The 
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“chop” (food) is excellent, 
and passengers have a beauti- 
fully restful time. They spend 
the day in easy-chairs on deck, 
occasionally varying the mono- 
tony by a little shot-gun shoot- 
ing at duck and other wildfowl: 
We found that Lever Brothers 
(the Port Sunlight people) have 
great interests in the Congo, 
whence they obtain enormous 
quantities of palm-oil. Their 
posts are scattered through the 
forests of the Congo basin, and 
the oil trade seems to be all 
in their hands. 

The river scenery is attrac- 
tive, though there is very little 
variety. Dense tropical forests 
cover the banks, except in 
places where there are clearings 
around native villages or Euro- 
pean posts. The river is a rich 
chocolate colour, and the vege- 
tation at its edge a vivid 
green. The huge towering trees, 
the thick-matted undergrowth, 
the many rope-like creeping 
plants hanging in natural fes- 
toons, are all reflected in the 
reddish - brown water with 
mirror-like clearness. Here a 
group of stately palms, there 
a clump of graceful tree-ferns, 
add their wild beauty to the 
view. Life is added to the 
scene by birds of brilliant 
plumage and the gorgeously 
coloured butterflies which flit 
about among the foliage. Hip- 
popotami are numerous. They 
like to keep in the shallow 
water around the numerous 
islands, but are occasionally 
seen from the boat. Crocodiles 
are present in large numbers, 
and frequently offered us tar- 
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gets for our rifles. The “ croc ” 
is the one African animal re- 
garding which nobody has any 
idea of sportsmanship. Its 
cold-blooded cruelty and cun- 
ning are thought to make it 
fair game at all times, 

The river has many sand- 
banks, which are constantly 
changing their positions, and 
it is therefore necessary to tie 
the steamers up every night. 
This allows the passengers to 
stretch their legs, and provides 
a@ very welcome change from 
the easy-chair life on board. 

We heard reports of the 
presence of herds of elephant 
and buffalo along the river, 
but though we seized every 
possibility of tracking them, 
we saw nothing of them. When 
finally we reached Stanleyville, 
after a voyage of about 1000 
miles, we found that it had 
grown into a pretty little town, 
with avenues of palms in the 
main streets. We stopped with 
Messrs Lever Brothers’ repre- 
sentative, who made us very 
comfortable. There is no hotel 
in the place. 

Our intention had been to 
proceed on foot from Stanley- 
ville to Buta, taking what is 
called the Nelle route, but we 
found it impossible to get the 
carriers we needed. Some of 
those recommended by Levers’ 
agent did not seem to care to 
go as far as Buta. Others 
said: ‘‘ We don’t mind coming 
with you, but we don’t want 
to carry loads.” They evi- 
dently took us for philanthro- 


pists who were arranging a 
trip for the pleasure of shoot- 


ing game to provide them with 
meat. A third section said: 
** Oh, we are very good hunters 
and can shoot well.” These 
apparently thought we had 
travelled so far to watch a 
band of natives shoot. On 
the whole they were a very 
poor lot of niggers, and we 
decided to go back to Bumba 
by boat, and to reach Buta 
by way of the Rubi river. 
The Governor of Stanleyville 
advised us to go that way, 
which, he said, would take 
us through the best game 
country in the Congo State. 
He seemed pleased that British 
sportsmen should visit the 
Congo, and said he would like 
to see more of them. He gave 
our spokesman, Fairbairn, let- 
ters to all the “chefs de 
région,” instructing them to 
assist us in every way, and he 
also gave permission to shoot 
twelve elephants and to cap- 
ture okapi, if we were fortun- 
ate enough to come across any. 

Accordingly, we turned in 
our tracks and sailed down 
to Bumba, 200 miles back. 
From Bumba it is proposed 
by the Belgian Government 
to make a railway eastward 
to Aba, the nearest point in 
the Belgian Congo to Gondo- 
koro, on the Bahr-el-Jebel. But 
there are no signs of the rail- 
way yet, and we went from 
Bumba in a small steamer up 
the Rubi to Go, about 100 
miles eastward. Here we got 
a canoe to take us farther 
up the stream to Jumba. 
The canoe voyage we found 
very tiring. Among its features 
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were the attacks of a kind of 
fly, whose bites cause no im- 
mediate pain, but have trouble- 
some after-effects. From each 
bite a small drop of blood 
oozes. The unsuspecting vic- 
tim, who may be reading a 
book, looks down to find his 
bare arms—for, of course, in 
this climate one wears no coat 
and has one’s shirt sleeves 
tucked up to the elbow—and 
any other exposed portion of 
his anatomy covered with blood. 
In a few hours each wound has 
produced a fair-sized pimple, 
which itches intensely and lasts 
for two or three days. 

The Congo canoes are all 
dug-outs—that is to say, they 
are each hollowed from the 
trunk of a single tree. Some 
of them are capable of carrying 
@ load of ten tons, and are 
manned by about sixty pad- 
dlers. Many of them have 
their hulls nicely carved. These 
big canoes are perfectly stable, 
and the white passenger, if he 
can only forget the flies, can 
make himself fairly comfort- 
able in a deck-chair under the 
small grass roof which the 
natives construct to -shelter 
him from the blazing sun. 

From Jumba we voyaged by 
steamer to Buta, which is 
about 160 miles north-east of 
Bumba. The river is very 
shallow and the steamer small. 
As there was only one cabin, 
@ small flat-bottomed steel boat 
with a corrugated-iron roof was 
chained to the side of the 
steamer to form a second cabin 
for two. It looked like a dog- 
kennel, and as such we im- 
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mediately christened it. It 
was @ most unpleasant con- 
trivance. Every time one 
moved too rapidly towards its 
bow it immediately dipped its 
nosé into the river, and torrents 
of water came rushing in. In 
the three days’ journey we 
were flooded out several times 
in this manner. } 

Buta is the town from which 
the only okapi ever sent to 
Europe was despatched in 
1919. It was caught by natives 
and given to the wife of the 
Commissionaire de District. 
For a good many months it 
roamed at will about the streets 
of Buta, feeding in the central 
square and occasionally getting 
chased out of the officials’ 
gardens. When it was decided 
to send it home, the citizens 
of Buta were very much sur- 
prised to learn the great value 
of the animal that they had 
been treating with so little 
respect. For Zoo purposes the 
okapi is said to be almost 
priceless. 

The motor road from Buta 
to Bambili—a distance of 108 
miles—is really excellent. It 
is constructed through a thickly 
populated district, and the 
natives never get tired of 
watching the passage of the car. 
The whole journey is a sort 
of triumphal procession. The 
inhabitants of the villages turn 
out in full force, cheering and 
dancing as the car whizzes by. 
The bolder spirits among the 
juveniles delight in running 
alongside the road in a vain 
endeavour to equal the speed 
of the car. The contrast be- 
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tween these primitive people 
and this product of our intri- 
cate civilisation, which takes 


the white man through their 
country, strikes one very 
forcibly. 


Il. THROUGH THE GREAT FOREST. 


From Bambili we started on 
our march through the great 


forest to Lake Albert. We 


experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining the eighty odd car- 
riers we required, and left 
Bambili in good spirits, very 
pleased to have finished for a 
time with mechanical transport. 

I had read of the gloom of 
the Central African forest. I 
did not find it gloomy. Tome 
it is really a delightful place 
in which to travel. It is a 
land of cool green shadows. 
The mighty trees are decked 
with graceful festoons of creep- 
ers, many of which are covered 
with richly-scented flowers. 
Round the bases of the trees 
is a dense undergrowth, which 
renders movement through the 
forest very difficult except on 
the paths. The various shades 
of green, blending into each 
other, with splashes of sunlight 
here and there filtering through, 
create a most wonderful effect. 

The natives between Bam- 
bili and Poko are of the Azandi 
tribe. They are a very fine 
race. In the old days they 
were the best fighters in the 
Congo. They were, in fact, 
the only tribe who maintained 
their independence against the 
Arab slave-raiders. Nowadays 
they have directed their ener- 
gies to the hunting of elephants, 
in which they are very success- 


ful. In the Congo natives are 
apparently allowed to kill an 
unlimited number of elephants. 
The custom in this district is 
that all ivory from animals 
killed by the tribal hunter is 
the property of the chief. In 
consequence, Manzali, the chief 
at Bambili, is a very rich 
man, and has for sale every year 
several tons of ivory. 

In the vicinity of Poko the 
character of the country 
changes from forest to ranges 
of hills covered with tall grass, 
and carrying very little timber. 
The natives take full advan- 
tage of the masses of almost 
pure iron which cap many of 
the hills, and blacksmiths’ 
forges are numerous. The ore 
is smelted with charcoal, and 
the resulting iron is hammered 
into a great variety of excellent 
knives, spears, and swords. 

The inhabitants of this area 
are of the Mangbeti race. They. 
have a curious and rather bar- 
barous custom of binding thin 
strips of bark tightly round the 
heads of their infants. This 
binding is left on for several 
years, with the result that the 
skull grows long, thin, and egg- 
shaped. Skulls of eighteen 
inches from the forehead to 
the back of the head are not 
uncommon. 

This grass country contains 
water-buck, a kind of kob, 
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and also buffalo, but until 
the grass has been burnt off 
hunting. is practically impos- 
sible. 

Between Poko and Rungu 
the path crosses the Bomakandi 
river"at Teli. This is a really 
delightful spot. The local chief 
has built a fine brick house 
for his European visitors. All 
the natives appeared to be 
delighted to see us, and treated 
us with great hospitality. Cap- 
tain Catchpole secured our first 
head of big game here by shoot- 
ing a hippopotamus. Therewere 
about a dozen of these animals 
in a large pool a short distance 
‘up the river. Catchpole and 
I canoed up to them at day- 
break on the morning after 
our arrival. We found them 
in the centre of the pool, hud- 
dled together with their heads 
out of the water. 

We landed and crept through 
the forest until we were oppo- 
site to them, and then de- 
scended to the edge of the 
river, sinking up to our knees 
in thick black mud. Oatch- 
pole took the shot, but he 
had great difficulty in picking 
out an individual head. The 
hippo were s0 close. to- 
gether that they looked like 
& compact mass, with here a 
pink ear showing up and there 
a little piggy eye gazing stolidly 
into vacancy. He managed, 
nevertheless, to kill a cow. 

The effect of the shot was 
electrical. With a mighty 
splashing and lashing up of 
foam the whole herd dived 
and scattered. We spent the 
next hour in trying to get 
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snap-shots at heads bobbing 
up and down all over the pool. 
The beasts were thoroughly 
frightened, however, and re- 
frained from putting much 
more than their noses above 
water, and even then only 
remaining up for a couple of 
seconds. We therefore had to 
content ourselves with the one 
already shot, which was by 
now floating. We arranged 
with some canoe boys to tow 
the carcass down to Teli, and 
we ourselves returned to camp. 

Buffalo were reported here 
along the Bomakandi. We 
found on investigation that, 
although they had been there 
a few weeks previously, recent 
grass fires had driven them 
away to other feeding-grounds. 

At Rungu the road again 
crosses the Bomakandi, and it 
is here that we first began to 
get into really good elephant 
country. 

We camped three days be- 
yond Rungu, at the village of a 
chief whose banana plantations 
were visited by the great thieves 
almost every night. 

After some pretty strenuous 
hunting one of our party man- 
aged to account for two bull 
elephants. One of them bore 
a terrible wound inflicted by a 
native falling-spear trap. The 
front of his trunk had been 
sliced off from the base almost 
to the tip, leaving the two 
interior flanges quite open. 
The lower portion of the wound 
had healed, but between the 
eyes there was still a large 
hole which was in a horrible 
condition. The poor beast 
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must have been in frightful 
pain, and the bullet which 
killed him certainly afforded 
him a merciful release. 

These native traps are fear- 
some contrivances. In parts 
they are numerous, and make 
hunting in the forest without 
a local guide extremely dan- 
gerous. They are placed on 
elephant paths, and woe betide 
the unfortunate individual who 
unwittingly walks under one 
of them. The shaft of the 
*‘ spear ” consists of the trunk 
of a tree six inches in diameter 
and fifteen feet Jong. In the 
end of this is securely fastened 
a tough stick about two feet 
in length and tipped with a 
sharp knife shaped like a cheese- 
cutter. The spear is suspended 
from the branch of a tree 
overhanging the selected ele- 
phant path, at a height of at 
least twenty feet. The cord 
by which it hangs runs down 
to the ground, and is fixed by 
an ingenious catch in such a 
manner that any animal or 
person passing along the path 
is bound to touch it. This 
causes the spear to drop, and 
its great weight drives it with 
immense force into the unfortu- 
nate creature who has sprung 
the trap. We heard of a native 
woman in this district who was 
killed in this manner, and we 
were informed that the knife 
had struck her in the centre of 
the head with such tremendous 
power that it had almost cleft 
herin two. — 

Apart from the danger of 
traps, elephant-hunting in the 
forest is an extremely arduous 
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and risky undertaking. It is 
often necessary to follow a 
trail continuously for many 
hours. When the elephant is 
eventually located, the under- 
growth is usually so thick that 
it is necessary to approach 
within half a dozen yards of 
him before an accurate shot 
can be obtained. In the event 
of the elephant being one of a 
herd, there is also the danger 
of an unwounded elephant 
trampling on the hunter in the 
blind stampede which follows 
the report of the gun. 

The Congo native’s idea of 
distance seems to be very 
vague. When asked how far 
a certain village is, he invari- 
ably replies that the path 
crosses so many rivers. He 
does not seem to realise that 
the distance between rivers 
occasionally varies. Even on 
the point of the number of 
rivers he is often inaccurate, 
and when one is hot and tired 
and has crossed the reported 
number, and is then told that 
there are still two or three 
more on the road, one is apt 
to criticise the guide in rather 
unparliamentary language. 

After the hunt on the Rungu 
road we decided to split up 
into two parties, with the idea 
of increasing our chances of 
bagging some big game. The 
rest of the party went on along 
the Gombari road to hunt on 
the east of the Duru river, 
and I struck south into the 
Ituri forest. 

I made my hunting camp on 
the Andudu road at the village 
of a chief named Manda. I 
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found there the Belgian Judge 


from Wamba on circuit. He 
treated me with great courtesy, 
and gave me some very inter- 
esting information about the 
Ituri pygmies. He has spent 
a number of years in the dis- 
trict, and has studied the 
pygmies and their customs with 
great interest. He informed 
me that the true pygmy is 
even now beginning to die out. 
Intermarriage with other tribes 
and settlement into permanent 
villages have already increased 
the height of numbers of the 
present generation. The aver- 
age pygmy is no longer the 
shy elusive creature that he 
was formerly. In the dense 
forest along the upper Ituri, 
however, the real old-fashioned 
pygmies still exist. They are 
a race of wanderers, and live 
by hunting. White men pene- 
trating into this region are 
received with suspicion, but 
not with hostility. 

The pygmy kills his elephant 
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solely with knives and spears. 
His usual method of procedure 
is to creep up behind a sleep- 
ing elephant, and with one 
stroke of his heavy razor-like 
knife, cut the tendons of one 
of the animal’s hind-legs. As 
an elephant cannot move on 
three legs, he is then at the 
hunter’s mercy, and can be 
despatched at leisure with 
spears. 

The pygmies are very honest 
in their dealings with neigh- 
bouring tribes. If a bunch 
of bananas is required, a hunter 
will go into a banana plantation 
at night, cut his bunch, and 
hang a piece of meat on the 
tree in payment. 

I found a fair amount of 
game around Manda’s, and 
managed to bag several buf- 
faloes, &c. There were large 
numbers in the vicinity. When 
I joined the other party I 
found that they had accounted 
for a couple of elephants and 
a good many buffaloes. 


II. NARROW ESOAPES. 


There are two exciting in- 
cidents to place on record in 
connection with our stay in 
this district. One has to do 
with an elephant, the other 
with a buffalo. One member 
of the party, whose modesty 
I shall not shock if I call him 
A., badly wounded a large 
bull elephant in the shoulder. 
The shot was, however, too 
low for the heart, and did not 
seem to have any immediate 
effect on the animal. He went 





crashing away through the for- 
est, apparently with unimpaired 
vigour. <A. followed him as 
quickly as possible, and soon 
came up with him. He was 
standing in a very thick patch 
of undergrowth, and charged 
A. immediately he sighted him. 
A. turned him without diffi- 
culty with the first barrel of 
his 475, and fired the second 
barrel into his shoulder as he 
swerved off to the right. He 
seemed now to be very sick 
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indeed, and could only trot 
very slowly. A. ran after him, 
every now and again catching 
a glimpse of his huge hind- 
quarters and putting a snap- 
shot into them in the hope of 
breaking the spine and bring- 
ing him down. After the fourth 
unsuccessful shot the elephant 
turned and charged again, this 
time with great determination. 
A. fired both barrels into the 
chest without stopping him, 
and had then just time to dash 
to one side, and avoid his wav- 
ing trunk by a margin which 
was, he says, too narrow to be 
pleasant. 

After this outburst of rage 
the poor brute seemed to lose 
heart, and having retreated 
a hundred yards or so, stood 
in a comparatively open spot 
hanging his head and breathing 
in great sobbing gasps. A. 
crept up and put an end to 
his misery by sending a bullet 
through his brain. 

The hero of the buffalo story 
was Captain Catchpole. Hav- 
ing wounded one in the forest, 
he was following the animal in 
very thick undergrowth, when 
it charged him, without warn- 
ing, from a distance of about 
twelve yards. He could not 
see it, but heard it crashing 
towards him, and fired blindly 
at three yards’ range. For- 
tunately his bullet penetrated 
its brain and dropped it. 

Catchpole was accompanied 
by a local native, who was 
carrying a small bow, with 

arrows about a foot in length. 
‘>On examining the dead bull, 
Oatchpole was amused to find 


one of these arrows sticking 
about half an inch into its 
hide. It appears that the 
native had discharged it at 


almost the same moment that 


Catchpole fired. We concluded 
that this native was an opti- 
mist, and that he was acting 
on the principle that ‘“ every 
little helps.”” The buffalo in 
this district seem to be a cross 
between the red and the black. 
In the same herd animals of 
both colours may be seen, and 
the horns differ very much, 
sometimes resembling the one 
type and sometimes the other. 

The natives in this district 
have a cruel method of killing 
elephants, though it is now 
illegal, and punishable by very 
severe penalties. It is that of 
“burning” them. The forest 
here is broken up by patches 
of elephant-grass, often many 
hundreds of acres in extent. 
This grass is about fourteen 
feet high. It i , and 
grows so close together™that 
it constitutes a perfect thicket. 
It is a favourite resort of the 
elephants, which often go into 
it to sleep during the day. At 
the end of the dry season it 
gets like tinder, and a fire 
lighted on the windward side 
rushes across the whole area 
with great rapidity. 

The natives, having decided 
on a hunt, assemble in large 
numbers, and camp in the 
vicinity of one of these grass 
patches which they know is 
frequented by a herd of ele- 
phants. When the herd has 
been marked down in the 
interior of the grass, a cordon 
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of natives is formed all round 
the patch, and the grass is 
fired simultaneously on all 
sides. 

The elephants are now en- 
closed in a ring of fire which 
rapidly approaches them. This 
terrifies the poor beasts to 
such an extent that, instead of 
making a dash for it, they stand 
huddled up together in the 
centre of the patch, too fright- 
ened to move. The majority 
of them are eventually suffo- 
cated by the clouds of dense 
smoke, and the few who do 
venture to rush through the 
flames are met with a volley 
of bullets from the native 
muzzle-loaders, and clouds of 
spears and arrows. It is very 
rarely that more than one or 
two escape, and in this way 
whole herds—bulls, cows, and 
calves—are completely wiped 
out. 

At Gombari we again split 
our force, Catchpole and I 
deciding to push on to Nairobi, 
and the other two turning 
north-eastward to Dungu and 
Faradje. 

We slept at a chief’s village 
on the Arebi road. One of 
the treasures of this village 
is an enormous drum. It is 
constructed, as are all these 
signalling- drums, out of a 
single piece of wood, and is 
ornamented with an excellent. 
carving of an antelope’s head. 
It weighs at least half a ton, 
and the chief informed me that 
he could send direct messages 
with it for a distance of twenty 
miles. 

This method of signalling by 
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drum-taps is universal in the 
Nelle and Ituri districts. The 
drum is made in such a manner 
that a stroke on one side gives 
@ high note, and a stroke 
on the other a low note. 
This enables a drummer to 


send quite elaborate messages. 


For instance, a series of four 
strokes alternately on the high 
and low sides mean that car- 
riers are required. Very rapid 
single alternate strokes mean 
that the message is urgent 
and requires immediate atten- 
tion. Other combinations of 
high and low notes convey 
such messages as a general 
invitation to drink beer, enemy 
invading territory, a death, 
white men arriving, &c. An 
important message will be 
drummed in an extraordinarily 
short time from one end of 
the country to the other. 

At this village we also saw 
one of the large curved knives 
which were formerly used for 
** message - sending.” The 
method of sending a message 
by the knife was as follows, 
A messenger was selected, and 
the message to be conveyed 
was constantly repeated to 
him until he could recite it 
word for word. He was then 
bound down to the ground. 
A small springy sapling was 
bent and attached to the curved 
knife, which was placed under 
his neck. When all was ready 
the sapling was released, and 
the unfortunate fellow’s head 
was severed end thrown into 
the air. His spirit was then 
supposed to hurry off and 
deliver the message without 
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any delay. As his remains 
probably provided the roast 
for that evening’s dinner, there 
was doubtless a big demand 
for messengers in times of meat 
shortage. 

On our arrival at Arebi we 
were informed by the Belgian 
official that the natives on the 
Kilo road were in an unsettled 
state. He at first refused to 
obtain carriers for us, on the 
ground that, if we persisted 
in pushing through, both we 
and the carriers would be 
killed. After a deal of argu- 
ment he eventually provided 
the carriers, on the understand- 
ing that we would avoid the 
main path, and that he would 
not be held responsible for our 
deaths. 

We accordingly kept well to 
the east of the Kilo road, and 
passed through without en- 
countering any natives in the 
least inclined to be hostile. A 
day’s march from Arebi we 
got out of the forest into rolling 
granite hills, very similar in 
climate and appearance to the 
granite country of Southern 
Rhodesia. In places the grass 
on these hills is short and 
sweet, and provides grazing 
for large herds of buffalo. 

The elephants here are quite 
unlike. the forest type, having 
differently - shaped ears, and 
very short, thick, curved tusks. 
They are known by the natives 
as “ tembo-yo-mjani ”—that is, 
grass -elephants.’’ They seem 
much bolder than their forest 
brothers, appearing in the open 
country before dark, and taking 
very little notice of intruding 
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human beings. During the 
heat of the day they retire 


into the thickets which border 
all the streams. 

We shot a good many buffalo 
on the road, besides other 
game. The buffalo seem, in 
this district, to be the link 
between the red and the black 
types. In some cases one finds 
animals of all shades, from red 
to black, running in the same 
herd. As a rule, the horns 
are more of the black type, but 
very small. 

The natives in this granite 
country are of the Longware 
tribe. They are a very poor 
race, and are much addicted 
to smoking a drug which is 
known as ‘“‘daka.” The 
majority of them consequently 
are always in a_half-dazed 
state. They live almost en- 
tirely on sweet potatoes, and, 
when they can obtain it, 
meat. Their huts are very 
poor, being made of grass and 
a few small poles. They owe 
their security from their more 
warlike neighbours to the fact 
that they are not worth 
raiding. 

About a week’s march from 
Arebi we met a Belgian N.C.O. 
with a company of native sol- 
diers. He told us that his 
party had been attacked a 
few days before in the forest 
by some of the Manvu people. 
One of his soldiers received 
an arrow through the stomach, 
and several others were less 
severely wounded. He man- 
aged to shoot one of the assail- 
ants. But savages in their 
own forest are a very difficult 
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proposition. In affairs of this 
sort they invariably sneak away 
through the undergrowth after 
having discharged a volley of 
arrows, and to find them again 
is like looking for the pro- 
verbial needle in the bottle of 
hay. 

We spent the night with the 
party, and next morning heard 
that a woman had been mur- 
dered and eaten within half an 
hour’s walk of ourcamp. When 
we left, the Belgian was pre- 
paring to go out and endeavour 
to catch the murderers, but 
he did not seem to have any 
great- hope of being able to 
do 80. 

A few days from Kilo one 
enters the area of active mining 
operations. The only gold 
which has been worked up 
to the present is alluvial. It 
seems to be wonderfully rich, 
and to be present in every 
stream in the vicinity. The 
gold is extracted from the 


gravel by washing through 


sluice - boxes. There is little 
doubt that, when transport 
facilities have developed suffi- 
ciently to allow for the trans- 
port of machinery, the quartz 
reefs will be opened up, and 
then the world will hear of 
Kilo as a mining area second 
in Africa only to Jo’burg. 

From Kilo a good motor 
road runs to Kasenye, on Lake 
Albert. We found the march- 
ing on the road very tame 
and uninteresting after our 
three months ‘in the wilds. 
From Kasenye the journey 
to Nairobi is merely a suc- 
cession of changes from one 
form of transport to another. 
We just got a glimpse from 
Lake Albert of the snow-capped 
peaks of the Ruwenzoris, the 
** Mountains of the Moon,” 
hovering up through the clouds. 
I should have liked very much 
to make their closer acquaint- 
ance, but had to make my way 
as speedily as possible to 
Nairobi. 
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A SAVOYARD COMMUNITY. 


BY THE PROVOST OF TRINITY, DUBLIN. 


Tue Valley of the Tarentaise 
is not visited by many 
English or American tourists. 
For the most part they ap- 
proach the Alps by way of 
Geneva, or begin at Chamonix, 
or they come up from Italy ; 
and when one mentions the 
** Alps,” people generally think 
of Switzerland. Indeed, I dare- 
say that a good many travellers 
to these parts do not know 
where the Tarentaise is situ- 
ated. Its beauties have not 
been widely advertised; the 
inns are quite unpretending ; 
and except for a few visitors 
from the south of France it 
has not yet been discovered by 
summer travellers. 

The Tarentaise is the name 
given to the district of Savoy 
which skirts the French Alps 
to the south-west, and through 
it you reach one of the two 
main routes from Gaul to Italy 
in old times. If you wished 
to cross the border, you had 
to look out for a pass through 
the barrier of the Alps, and 
of these there were only two 
that need be considered, one 
on either side of the vast range 
of Mont Blanc, now known re- 
spectively as the Great St 
Bernard and the Little St Ber- 
nard. And to climb to the 
pass of the Little St Bernard 
you had to find your way up 
the valley of the Isére river, 
which forms part of the Taren- 





taise. The railway through 
Savoy, starting from Chambéry, 
brings one now as far as Bourg 
St Maurice, but it can get no 
farther, for this ancient town 
is shut in by high mountains. 
The hillsides are covered with 
little hamlets, and here the 
Savoyard mountaineers live 
much to themselves, isolated 
from the main highways of 
traffic. Once you get beyond 
Bourg St Maurice, you come 
upon a simple hard-working 
people, whose habits and tradi- 
tions are full of interest. If 
the Isére river be followed until 
it loses itself in the glaciers of 
Mont Pourri and its neigh- 
bours, a very lovely valley 
discloses itself—the ‘“ Val 
d’Isére.”” But the centre of 
this region is the village of 
Séez, the ancient Sestum, in 
the “ Val Joli,” and the com- 
mune of Séez has a long 
history. 

The inhabitants are mostly 
peasant proprietors, who culti- 
vate the steep hillsides with 
extraordinary diligence and suc- 
cess. They can only work in 
the fields for about six months 
in the year, as the deep snow 
keeps them indoors during the 
winter. They claim that their 
territory extends beyond what 
is now the French border, and 
old people say that if they had 
their rights they would be in 
possession of the pastures right 
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up to, and beyond, the pass 
of the Little St Bernard—‘“ le 
Petit,” as they call it affec- 
tionately. There have been 
many disputes as to the owner- 
ship of this high plateau. The 
vicissitudes of the kingdom of 
Savoy caused it to be at one 
time French territory, at an- 
other Italian. But it was fin- 
ally ruled sixty years ago that 
the mountaineers of Séez must 
not claim the right of feeding 
their cows beyond the pass, 
where the Italian custom-house 
stands. 

In summer the cows are 
driven up to the high pastures 
or alpages, 6000 or 7000 feet 
above sea-level, being collected 
in herds or troupeaua of fifty 
or a hundred, not all belonging 
to one farmer, but from the 
same neighbourhood. Half a 
dozen are the property of one 
man, twenty of another, and 
so on. By keeping them to- 
gether, the task of herding 
them is made easier and labour 
is saved. The milk is generally 
delivered at creameries worked 
on the co-operative principle, 
where each owner gets credit 
according to the amount sup- 
plied by his own cows. These 
are beautiful and valuable 
beasts, fawn-coloured and with 
soft dark eyes, not very large, 
but used nevertheless to draw 
carts all over the Savoy low- 
lands, where there are roads 
for wheeled vehicles. The 
sound of their tuneful bells, 
which carries far on the moun- 
tain-sides, tells those whose 
duty it is to look after them 
where they are to be found. 

VOL. COIX.—NO. MOCLXII. 


The people look as if they 
led a very hard life. They age 
rapidly, and the older men and 
women have rugged and worn 
faces, although many of the 
girls are good-looking, not un- 
like their Italian neighbours. 
Indeed, the life must be severe 
in all these Alpine uplands. 
The soil is as rocky as it‘is in 
the county of Galway, and the 
stones have to be picked off 
the land before tillage can 
begin. To gather in the har- 
vest from the hillsides means 
that the sheaves have to be 
carried on men’s backs, for 
there are few mule-paths. To 
watch the men cutting the corn 
from early dawn, and the 
women binding it, and then 
all uniting to carry the sheaves 
home, while the children are 
occupied in looking after the 
cattle, is to realise that these 
peasants earn their living 
hardly. The ground is tilled 
with extraordinary care. Not 
a rood of fertile soil is wasted ; 
and ‘‘ catch ”’ crops are taken 
out, as well as the regular 
harvest. Much fodder has to 
be grown for the use of the 
cows and mules in winter, and 
the energy is amazing with 
which the villagers work, not 
only in the mornings and even- 
ings, but during the scorching 
heat of a summer day. 

Another great industry of 
these parts, although not so 
important in the commune of 
Séez as in the Valley of the 
Upper Isére (the Haute Taren- 
taise), is woodcutting. Splen- 
did woods cover many of the 
hillsides. There are pines in- 
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numerable, poplars, and walnut- 
trees; and forestry is studied 
in a really scientific way. The 
aspect of the countryside, 
viewed from any of the hills, 
is exactly like that depicted 
in old tapestries—the fields 
varying in rich colour, accord- 
ing to the progress of the crop, 
and ‘the poplar-trees standing 
out in their dignified and arti- 
ficial manner, while the deep 
green of the pine forests ex- 
tends up to the snows. The 
little farms seem to be much 
better cared for than those on 
the Italian slopes, probably 
because the peasants own the 
land ; the woods, too, are more 
carefully thinned. 

In winter the inhabitants of 
the hamlets on the steep hill- 
sides are confined for the most 
part to their chalets, where the 
cows occupy the basement, the 
living-rooms being on the first 
floor and approached by little 
external staircases. The lofts 
under the roof are used for the 
storage of food for the cattle 
and wood for fuel. The snow 
may be three or four feet deep, 
and it is no easy matter to 
move about. Many of the men 
are expert carpenters, and turn 
out excellent work during the 
winter months, while the girls 
make lace, some of it very 
good. 

Each hamlet has its own tiny 
chapel, which is generally kept 
beautifully clean by the women. 
A visit from the priest is not 
very frequent, as he can only 
occasionally reach the more 
- distant villages ; and the more 
devoutly disposed of the vil- 


lagers are accustomed to say 
their own prayers in the church 
on Sundays when (as is very 
often the case) mass cannot be 
celebrated. Indeed, the people 
say (whether accurately or not, 
I do not know) that there are 
now only two priests for the 
whole community, both of 
whom live at Séez, where there 
is a big parish church, built in 
the seventeenth century, It is 
not an interesting building, but 
the parish is a very ancient 
one, now reckoned as in the 
diocese of Chambéry, but hav- 
ing been in former times under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Aosta, when the patronage 
was in the gift of the monastery 
of the Little St Bernard. The 
only churchyard or cemetery 
in the district is behind the 
parish church—a somewhat in- 
sanitary situation from the 
point of view of the Séez shop- 
keepers, one would think. So, 
when a death occurs on the 
hillsides, the body has to be 
brought down to the mother 
church for burial, a sort of 
sleigh or traineau being used 
for its transport in winter down 
the snow-covered mule-paths. 
The men of the commune are 
independent in their manners, 
as befits landowners in their 
own right; but they are very 
courteous when they are treated 
with due respect to their dig- 
nity. They do not usually 
salute a stranger, unless he 
salutes them first, but they are 
quite ready for a talk as one 
passes and to dilate on the 
laboriousness of their _iife. 
Sturdy yeomen, in fact, they 
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have not been spoilt by tourists. 
The women dress charmingly 
on féte-days and Sundays, 
wearing a becoming gilt coif 
of the Tudor pattern, with a 
gay kerchief or shawl round 
their shoulders ; and the well- 
to-do farmers’ wives have some- 
times a rich dress of silk, in 
which they look most dignified 
and important. They generally 
wear a8 an ornament a little 
Savoy cross of characteristic 
pattern. One and all, however, 
work hard, and their industry 
is conspicuous everywhere. 
There are hardly any cafés on 
these hillsides, and very few 
wine-shops, even of the poorest 
kind. It is not a wine country, 
as vines do not prosper in the 
snows. Tobacco can be had 
occasionally at Séez itself, but 
‘there is very little smoking. 
That may be due, in part, to 
the high price of wine and 
tobacco, consequent on the 
war, as the like abstinence 
may be noticed in other parts 
of France; but there is no 
doubt that these hillmen habit- 
ually live an austere life. On 
the Italian side of the Alps 
you will see half a dozen wine- 
shops for one on the Savoy 
side, some of them with bowling- 
greens of a primitive kind, 
where the young men may dis- 
port themselves. But there are 
few of such amenities of life 
among the mountaineers of the 
commune of Séez. 

As one climbs the steep path 
or sentier which leads from 
Séez up the mountain-side of 
Beau Pré, and as, rising to six 
thousand feet or so, one passes 
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through bleak and rocky coun- 
try, it is interesting to recall 
that this is the old Roman 
way from Gaul to Italy, reach- 
ing its highest point at the 
pass of the Little St Bernard, 
more than seven thousand feet 
high. There is now, indeed, a 
very fine road to the pass, 
ascending Mont Valaisan in 
zigzags, up which motor-cars 
are driven, and the views of 
the Tarentaise from this are 
magnificent. But the older 
road is the road with a history, 
and has been used for thou- 
sands of years. The Celtic 
tribesmen, who occupied in 
Roman times the two passes 
now known by the name of St 
Bernard, used to give a great 
deal of annoyance to travellers. 
They were at last exterminated 
by the Emperor Augustus, who 
founded the city of Augusta or 
Aosta as a sort of border fort- 
ress commanding the roads. 
Monuments of Roman origin 
are still to be seen at the top 
of the passes—the Mont Joux 
and Oolonne Joux, originally 
dedicated to Jupiter, the ruler 
of the thunder and the storm. 
There was probably some 
kind of shelter for wayfarers 
in these bleak places under the 
Roman domination. But it 
was in the tenth century (about 
960 A.D.) that the famous hos- 
pices of St Bernard—the Great 
St Bernard on the north-eastern 
pass, and the Little St Bernard 
on that to the south-east—were 
founded by a great Christian 
philanthropist. St Bernard of 
Menthon is not to be con- 
founded with the austere Cis- 
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tercian, St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, who condemned Abelard, 
preached a crusade, and was, 
indeed, the dictator of Western 
Christendom. Nor is our Alpine 
saint to be identified with the 
Cluniac monk, Bernard of Mor- 
laix, whose grand hymn on the 
heavenly country is so familiar 
in its English dress as ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem the golden.’’ St Bernard 
of Menthon was a young man 
of noble family, whose father 
and mother had expected him 
to marry a beautiful girl of 
their choice, and to succeed 
them as the lord of Menthon. 
But the legend tells that he 
chose rather the “religious ” 
life. Living in_ self - denial, 
charity, and sanctity, he was 
ordained priest, and ultimately 
became Archdeacon of Aosta. 
The iron rule of the Caesars had 
long since disappeared, and 
once again the Alpine passes 
were infested with marauding 
bands who troubled Christian 
pilgrims. The righteous soul 
of the saint was vexed that 
such things should be, and 
having brought about the ex- 
pulsion of the brigands and 
planted the Cross on the ruins 
of the ancient Temple of Jupi- 
ter, he established the refuges 
which for a thousand years 
have borne his name. From 
time to time the ecclesiastical 
status of the monks of St Ber- 
nard has been changed, but 
hospitality and protection have 
ever since his day been pro- 
vided for poor travellers passing 
between Italy and France. 

It is only on the Great St 
Bernard that any monks are 
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now to be found. Fifty or 
sixty of them, belonging to the 
Order of Augustinian Oanons, 
live in the monastery, to which 
the great hospice, known to so 
many tourists, is attached. It 
was by this pass that Napoleon 
led the French into Italy. But 
the monks have disappeared 
from the Little St Bernard, 
which is the pass over which 
our mountaineers from the com- 
mune of Séez cross the frontier. 
The hospice still remains, and 
retains its old traditions of free 
hospitality to the poor. It is 
maintained, however, not by 
monks, but by the Military 
Order of St Maurice and St 
Lazarus, of which the King of 
Italy is the Grand Master ; and 
the present building was re- 
stored under royal auspices in 
1862. All, except the very 
poor, who lodge there, pay for 
their rooms and their food at 
the customary hotel rates, rough 
as the fare is; and, except that 
there is a little chapel in the 
house, and that the arrange- 
ments are controlled by a 
“‘ rector ”’ in Holy Orders, there 
is nothing monastic about it. 
It may surprise some who 
think of a ‘“‘hospice” as a 
medieval kind of place, to learn 
that there is electric light in 
the rooms! But the fact is, 
that of recent years you will 
find electric light in most of 
the larger Alpine villages and 
inns, the water-power being got 
from the mountain torrents for 
nothing except the cost of a 
simple “installation. A few of 
the famous St Bernard dogs 
are still kept at the hospice. 
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A remarkable feature of this 
bleak and grim mountain pass 
is a lovely rock-garden, which 
was created by the late rector, 
Rev. Pierre Chanoux, who was 
not only the beloved pastor of 
his people, but an enthusiastic 
botanist, and who collected 
plants from the Himalayas and 
the Pyrenees as well as from 
the Alps. ‘‘ Chanousia,’’ for so 
this garden is called, is kept 
up by the Order of St Maurice, 
and provides by itself a quite 
sufficient attraction to lovers of 
flowers to induce them to make 
a pilgrimage to the Little St 
Bernard—a quite easy journey 
now by the new motor road 
for those who cannot face the 
climb up the steep path that 
the peasants of Séez still use, 
as they bring their cattle to 


graze on the high Savoy slopes. 
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The flowers are only to be seen 
for about three months in the 
summer, a8 the snow begins to 
cover them for their winter 
sleep as early as September. 

Whether for its exceeding 
beauty, or for the interest 
attaching to its old traditions, 
or as providing opportunities 
for studying a self-contained 
community of mountaineers, 
there are few districts in the 
Alps which offer greater attrac- 
tions to a quiet visitor than the 
district of Séez in the Taren- 
taise. And the mountain road 
into Italy through the pass 
leads into one of the fairest 
parts of Piedmont, to the foot 
of Mont Blanc at Courmayeur, 
and to Aosta with its memories 
of the ancient Roman occupa- 
tion. 

J. H. BERNARD. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE MARKSMAN. 


PRIVATE FADALMULLA sat on 
a rock and reflectively picked 
at a jigger in his little toe. 
Close by, a few kids, nominally 
under the control of two diminu- 
tive and undraped infants, gam- 
bolled and butted each other 
in a languid manner. A vener- 
able savage, with a yard of 
tattered and dirty americani 
round his loins, had completed 
the lengthy process of choosing 
a really comfortable boulder 
for a pillow, and was composing 
himself for his diurnal nap 
under an adjacent thorn-bush. 
The Manyatta, a rambling col- 
lection of dome-shaped huts 
surrounded by a straggling 
zeriba, seemed to have settled 
down for the day. The camels 
and goats had been milked and 
driven off to graze. Such of 
the ladies as had not set out 
with their water-pots in the 
direction of the wells had be- 
taken themselves to their do- 
mestic tasks and gossip. A few 
elmoran* sat idly in the shade 
of the huts, while the majority 
had disappeared towards some 
unknown rendezvous of laziness 
and meat-eating in the bush. 
In fact, the only living crea- 
tures that were really taking 
an active interest in life were 
the flies, some thousands of 
which buzzed round Fadal- 


mulla’s head, or settled on the 
features of the recumbent and 
undisturbed old gentleman by 
his side. 

On the whole, Fadalmulla 
was contented. It gave him 
some satisfaction to think that 
most of his companions-in-arms 
would have been drilling at 
daybreak, and would at that 


moment probably be ag 


in some tedious 

Fadalmulla been res their = 
ber, he would probably even 
now be standing, like a block 
of carved ebony, in front of 
the orderly-room table, receiv- 
ing with outward calm, but no 
little inward discomfort, the 
pointed remarks of his Com- 
pany Commander anent the un- 
cleanness of his rifle on parade 
that morning. However, Allah 
in his goodness had ordained 
that he should be sent on guard 
to an outlying manyatta, and 
as his corporal happened to be 
also his son-in-law (for Fadal- 
mulla was something of a 
veteran), his lot seemed for the 
moment to have fallen in a 
pleasant place. Moreover, the 
plump little wife of old Leboteng 
yonder had thrown him not a 
few saucy glances as she moved 
among the camels with her 
bow] at milking-time that morn- 
ing. So Fadalmulla, stripped 
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to his khaki shorts, with his 
fat black body shining like a 
hippo in the sunlight, was on 
the whole contented. Still, at 
the back of his mind, that 
musketry affair still rankled. 

Once, when he was escorting 
a mail safari, Fadalmulla had 
shot a bustard quite eighty 
paces distant. Round the camp 
fires at night, and during the 
dragging noontide hours in the 
hot boma, he had not been 
sparing with repetitions of the 
tale of his prowess, nor had 
the distance of the bustard and 
the quickness and accuracy of 
the shot lost anything in the 
telling. So when, thanks to 
the bewitching of his bullets 
by some evil shaitan, his Bwana 
at the end of the musketry 
course had announced him to 
be a third-class shot, he had 
been the butt of a good many 
rude scoffs. 

Of course Fadalmulla knew 
that he was not really a third- 
class shot, for no third-class 
shot could possibly have killed 
a bustard which, if it wasn’t 
actually flying at the moment, 
was certainly just getting ready 
to fly. However, he had not 
been able to tell his Bwana 
about the bustard, for there 
was an unaccountable prejudice 
against people using their am- 
munition for shooting bustards, 
so Fadalmulla had been obliged 
to remain a target for the 
taunts of the ill-mannered. 

This train of thought was 
only partially disturbed by the 
sight of three elmoran, who 
came running in an excited 
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manner towards the manyatta. 
What feather-pated fools those 
elmoran were! Look at that 
one in front, hopping up and 
down now in front of the cor- 
poral, like a great marabout 
stork, shouting “Woh! woh! 
woh!” like one afflicted of 
Allah. But while Fadalmulla’s 
slow-moving brain was still 
pondering contemptuously on 
the antics of the newcomers, 
his disciplined body acted on 
the instant in response to its 
years of training, and no sooner 
had the shrill toots of the cor- 
poral’s whistle carried the alarm 
to his ear than he was hobbling 
as fast as his bad toe would 
permit in the direction of his 
rifle and bandolier, and in 
hardly more time than it takes 
to write he and his five com- 
panions were grouped round 
their N.0.0., stolidly receiving 
that worthy’s instructions. 

The story brought by the 
elmoran was short, nor was 
there anything in it very novel 
to its hearers. Soon after day- 
break Turkana raiders, “ like 
the blades of grass in number,” 
had swooped down on a neigh- 
bouring manyatta and “ eaten 
it up.” They (the elmoran) 
had performed deeds of un- 
paralleled valour, but the Tur- 
kana were too many, and were 
even now driving off the stock, 
while the ground was strewn 
with the disembowelled corpses 
of the women and children. 
Would, the askaris come quick- 
ly and discomfort the dreaded 
*‘long-spears ”’ with their rifles ? 

The corporal had heard the 
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story before. The Turkana 
were always “like the blades 
of grass in number”; the 


elmoran had always performed 


prodigies ; and, nine times out 
of ten, at the end of a long 
hot double through the bush, 
he had found nothing but a 
manyatta seething with panic, 
because, forsooth, some laiyuni? 
had seen what he thought was 
a Turkana scout on a distant 
hillside. However, his duty 
was plain, and his orders came 
without hesitation. Two elmo- 
ran were sent racing through 
the bush to the boma, to repeat 
the tale to the Bwana. He 
himself, with five men, set off 
hot-foot, though sceptical, to- 
ward the scene of the rumoured 
affray ; and Fadalmulla, thanks 
to the jigger in his toe, was 
left behind in the manyatta to 
prepare a bowl of refreshing 
uji* against the coming again 
of the combatant party. With- 
in five minutes of the elmoran’s 
arrival all was in train, and 
Fadalmulla, serene amidst the 
panic-stricken buzzing of the 
now thoroughly awakened man- 
yatta, had calmly started upon 
his culinary labours. 

The making of uji, like 
everything else in this world, 
doubtless requires more skill 
than the uninitiated would 
imagine, but for all that it 
can hardly be said to call for 
great mental exertion; so it 
was not long before Fadal- 
mulla’s brain had once more 
assumed the pleasant lethargy 
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day endurable. However, no 
sooner had he become comfort- 
ably comatose than he was 
again aroused by alarums and 
excursions. This time the dis- 
turbers of the peace were four 
terrified little maidens, who 
came scampering at a great 
pace through the bush, inco- 
herently screaming their tidings 
as they ran. 

Fadalmulla remembered that 
he now held the responsible 
position of O.0. troops in the 
manyatta, so, rising reluctantly 
to his feet, he elbowed his way 
into the cluster of excited vil- 
lagers who were crowding round 
the newcomers, and whose stac- 
cato lamentations bore witness 
to the badness of the tidings. 
It seemed that the story of the 
raid was not a false one. Not 
only had the neighbouring man- 
yatta been attacked, but a 
large band of Turkana warriors, 
flushed with their easy triumph, 
were even now approaching 
through the bush. The little 
girls, who had been watching 


‘the young camels grazing from 


the vantage-point of a high 
rock, had heard their distant 
war-song and had caught sight 
of them as they crossed a 
rocky ridge not a mile away. 
Now in the warfare of raids 
and counter-raids there is one 
invariable rule—when attacked, 
run away. You may concen- 
trate in the bush for a counter- 
attack, or you may content 
yourself with harrassing the 
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withdrawal of the raiders, and 
trust to a counter-raid to avenge 
your dead and recoup yourself 
for your looted stock, but the 
first move is to run. And run 
the manyatta did! Mothers 
snatched up their babies ; pot- 
bellied little urchins, shep- 
herded by lanky elder sisters, 
rolled eyes of uncomprehending 
terror as they trundled off as 
fast as their little legs would 
carry them. Old men hobbled 
away at a painful amble, while 
here and there an aged crone 
dragged herself frantically 
through the bush, whimpering 
in desperation for a helping 
hand, the withered skin of her 
shoulder-blades already twitch- 
ing in anticipation of the inevit- 
able spear-thrust. The elmoran 
of the village had already taken 
to the bush at the first alarm ; 
but had they not done so, they 
would most certainly and 
shamelessly have led the sauve 
qui peut. Only Fadalmulla 
stood quite stolidly over his 
uji pot, his eyes perhaps a 
trifle brighter than before, but 
his black face showing no signs 
of any particular military ar- 
dour, and quite surely none of 
fear. 

And then a thing happened 
which shows that a woman’s 
heart is always much the same, 
be the skin which covers it 
black or white. Back through 
the bush, with her little black 
baby strapped between her 
shoulders, came the plump little 
wife of old Leboteng. No word 
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she spoke, but her gesture as 
she seized Fadalmulla’s elbow 
and pointed to the bush spoke 
as plainly as any words. From 
the van of the flight, whither 
her sturdy young legs had 
quickly carried her, she had 
turned back, risking thereby a 
far more evil fate than the 
swift spear-thrust which would 
send the grandmothers of the 
tribe to their last rest, to urge 
this obstinate great man crea- 
ture into safety. 

Fadalmulla understood, and 
pitied her. Yes, pitied her for 
her stupidity. After all, she 
was only a poor ignorant crea- 
ture, and could hardly be ex- 
pected to understand. He, an 
askari of G Company, run 
away from a lot of miserable 
shouting shenzis!4 And what 
about the uji? What would 
the corporal say when he got 
back and found it all spilt, and 
very likely the cooking-pot with 
its- bottom smashed in by the 
butt-end of a spear? Why, 
he would probably be brought 
up before the Bwana and have 
to pay for a new one, and any- 
how the other men of the com- 
pany would pull his leg about 
it for months. Still, the poor 
creature meant well, and he 
would see that she was ail 
right. So there was no rough- 
ness in the gesture with which 
Fadalmulla took her arm and 
led her trembling to the shelter 
of a big rock a few yards from 
the entrance of the manyatta. 
Signing to her to lie down, he 
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charged his magazine, and set- 
ting himself in the position 
prescribed in the regulations 
for “firing, kneeling behind 
cover,” rested his rifle on the 
rock and awaited developments. 

Fadalmulla had not long to 
wait. Louder and _ louder 
through the bush came the 
rhythmical. throbbing of the 
raiders’ deep-throated war-song. 
For this was the open and 
defiant phase of the attack, 
very different to the stealthy 
preliminaries and first sudden 
onslaught. Through the long 
night the raiding hordes had 
marched quickly and silently 
across the darkened face of the 
wilderness. Soundless as a 
spectral army they had crept 
up to the sleeping manyatta. 
Then, as the first grey light of 
dawn revealed the huts and 
penned-in herds, had come the 
swift deadly rush, the scream- 
ing of the women, the glorious 
stabbing into squirming bodies 
newly roused from sleep, the 
spouting blood, the wild joy 
of rape and killing. And a 
little later, drunk with blood 
and partly sated lust, the 
warriors had grouped them- 
selves in leaping, shouting pha- 
lanxes of devilry, and casting 
secrecy and caution to the 


winds, scoured the stricken 
country seeking what they 
might devour. 


It was one of these bands 
which now advanced towards 
the seemingly abandoned man- 
yatta. In a solid mass it came, 
little impeded by the open 
bush, and heedless in its ecstasy 
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of thorns that tore and rocks 
that cut and bruised. Quiver- 
ing spears, beld shoulder high, 
flashed red in the sun. Rolling 
eyeballs gleamed, and here and 
there in the mass a lithe 
wartior bounded high in the 
air, showing to the waist-line 
above the heads of his com- 
panions. Now and again a 
frenzied champion would burst 
from the ranks and mancuvre 
with thrown-back head in a 
mimic skirmish in the van of 
the advancing troop. And 
above all, permeating all, 
throbbed the steady pulsing 
roar of the blood-chant. 

To any white onlooker, no 
matter how brave or how con- 
fident in the forces at his dis- 
posal, there must have been 
something dreadful in the 
scene; something elemental, 
some momentary triumph of 
the primitive powers of evil 
over the goodness of God; 
some hideous nightmare that, 
seen again in dreams, would 
waken the dreamer in a shud- 
dering sweat, even though at 
the moment the threatening 
spears left his courage un- 
shaken. But Fadalmulla, alone 
and unsupported except for the 
trembling woman cowering at 
his side, cared for none of these 
things; to him it was only a 
mob of shouting, jumping 
shenzis, and he knew exactly 
what to do. He waited till the 
troop was some hundred and 
fifty yards away, and then he 
“ browned ”’ it. 

Fadalmulla denies this’ hotly. 
He declares that he picked his 
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men and aimed as he had been 
taught to do when dealing with 
Fi Target No. 1, Practice 
16.” However, I still maintain, 
having some small knowledge 
of Fadalmulla’s musketry, that 
he “ browned ” the mob. 

Crack! went the rifle. A 
huge form shot into the air, 
spun half round, and crashed 
on to the bodies of its neigh- 
bours. Orack! again. A front- 
rank man stopped, knelt down, 
and collapsed into himself, while 
two of his followers stumbled 
headlong over his body. The 
phalanx wavered; the blood- 
chant tailed off into a ragged 
medley of disordered sound. 
This was not in the programme 
at all. The magic of the rifle 
was only too well known to 
the raiders. The cunning of 
the white man and his soldiers 
was infinite. Who could tell 
what dreadful traps were hidden 
in the seemingly empty man- 
yatta? Orack! crack! Fadal- 
mulla’s bolt worked with auto- 
matic regularity. Where was 
now the phalanx? For just 
one minute the bush was peo- 
pled with fleeing forms, leaping 
like antelope over the rocks, 
dodging through the thorns, 
.and then—peace. Only in the 
foreground two figures lay very 
still; a form writhed spread- 
eagled across a rock, while an- 
other, with trailing legs, strove 
pitifully to drag itself into the 
concealment of a bush. 

Then, from behind the man- 
yatta, came a little counter- 
wave of warriors, ever so bold 
now. It swept past Fadal- 
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mulla. A dozen spears flashed. 
The writhing form writhed no 
more. The crawler stopped, 
raised himself painfully on his 
elbow, and with one despairing 
effort flung his spear right 
through the throat of the 
nearest of his pursuers, sinking 
back next instant transfixed by 
a score of thrusts. Fadalmulla 
replaced four empty cartridge 
cases in his bandolier (for pur- 
poses of record), and limped 
back to the uji. After a while, 
the plump little wife of Lebo- 
teng crept from the rock and 
squatted silently by his side. 
The baby, unmoved by war’s 
alarms, howled for his dinner. 
The white man sat in the 
shade of a thorn-tree near the 
manyatta. It was past four 
o’clock, and he had had a long 
day of it, but, on the whole, he 
was pleased with results. His 
manyatta guard had proved its 
value. The corporal’s party 
had dropped on the bulk of 
the raiders in the nick of time, 
and had bagged a dozen in a 
stern-chase. He, with his main 
body, had cut across the route 
of the flying enemy, and had 
trebled their casualties before 
they vanished, as usual, like a 
drifting fog in the bush. All 
the looted stock had been re- 
covered. Thanks to their fleet- 
ness of foot, his tribesmen’s 
losses had been limited to a 
few old women and a couple 
of warriors who had pressed 
over rashly in the pursuit. 
The last of his command to 
report had been Fadalmulla, 
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and that veteran’s account had 
been brief and unadorned. 
However, the white man knew 
enough of such happenings to 
be able pretty well to recon- 
struct the scene. 

Black is black and white is 
white, but there are moments 
when the black comes very 
close to the white man’s heart ; 
and I do not suppose that Fadal- 
mulla had, or ever will have, 
any idea of how close he stood 
to his Bwana’s heart at that 
moment. The brief narrative 
was over, but Fadalmulla still 
stood, fidgetingy rather un- 
easily, in front of his Bwana. 


** Well, Fadalmulla,” said the 
Bwana, “have you got any- 
thing else to say?” 

For a moment Fadalmulla 
contemplated his jigger-infested 
toe. Then, “ Bwana,” he said, 
“‘ to-day I fired four cartridges, 
and got four bulls. Am I stil] 
@ third-class shot ? ” 

Musketry returns are sacred 
things, and I do not like to 
think that they are ever tam- 
pered with. Still, when I last 
saw Private Fadalmulla, he 
wore upon his sleeve a marks- 


man’s badge. 
L. A. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE BLACK YEAR—PSYOHOANALYSIS. 


WE cannot look back upon 
the year 1920 without a feeling 
of shame. Not one of the gal- 
lant promises made to us by our 
politicians has been kept. We 
have not a land fit for heroes 
to live in, and even if we might 
boast that happy land, there 
are not enough heroes to people 
it. There are, and have been 
throughout 1920, thousands of 
turbulent spirits ready to brawl 
and rebel at the bidding of their 
greedy, unpatriotic leaders. 
And were it not for the horrors 
of bloodshed, we might sigh 
for the days, not long past, 
when the whole country was 
united by a common danger. 

William II. is still a wood- 
cutter of the Netherlands, and 
German goods are freely ad- 
mitted to our English ports, in 
plain defiance of the twin 
promises that the Kaiser should 
be “‘canned,”’ to use the amiable 
euphemism of America, and 
that English industry should 
be duly protected. For our 
part, we were (and are) as 
stoutly opposed to the foolish 
project of punishing William IT. 
as to the free importation of 
articles made in Germany. And 


- we find small satisfaction in 


the thought that the anti- 
dumping bill will be passed 
on the day when the Kaiser 
is sent to the gallows, and not 
before. 

By a strange chance, pro- 


phecies have failed us as pro- 
mises have failed us. When 
America made her tardy en- 
trance into the war, Mr Wilson, 
then her spokesman, announced 
that he was going to make 
the world safe for democracy. 
But he failed utterly to make 
either the world or democracy 
safe for anything. One con- 
sequence of the war has been 
completely to extinguish de- 
mocracy, in Great Britain at 
any rate. Using the word 
democracy in its only legitimate 
sense as a form of government, 
we may say that in these 
islands it is but a memory. It 
died of a surfeit—a surfeit of 
votes—and the year that is 
passed has witnessed its death, 
though it has not given it 
decent burial. Our politicians, 
in truth, still persist in carrying 
the corpse up and down the 
street, in the pious hope that 
the mob may not notice the 
inevitable process of decay. A 
vain persistence! For no pre- 
tence can give to our democ- 
racy a momentary flutter of 
life. It is dead, and we are 
curious only to see what sort 
of a successor it will have when 
its demise is generally acknow- 
ledged. At present there are 
two claimants eager for the 
vacancy. On the one hand, a 
cunning autocracy clamours for 
control ; on the other, a strong 
minority hopes to succeed by 
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the exercise of blackmail. Thus 
the alternatives are set before 
us: the masked tyranny of 
Mr George, and the threat, 
reiterated by Messrs Thomas, 
Clynes, and the rest, to ‘‘ down 
tools ” if their whims are not 
satisfied. Such is the choice 
presented to us after many 
years of popular government, 
and the careless granting of 
universal suffrage to men and 
women alike. 

The choice is not alluring. 
The tyranny of Mr George is 
dangerous, because it is a tyr- 
anny exercised ruthlessly over 
the House of Commons, which 
exists merely to record the 
Minister’s decrees, and feebly 
over the voters, whom the 
tyrant does not wish to alien- 
ate. As Mr George makes 
slaves of his colleagues, so there 
is no well-organised union 
which cannot make a slave of 
Mr George. While the Prime 
Minister usurps the duties of 
the whole Cabinet, reducing the 
Secretaries of State to the posi- 
tion of menials, he waits hum- 
bly, hat in hand, to receive the 
instructions of a powerful trade 
union. The result is dangerous 
alike to the government of the 
Empire and to our relations 
with foreign countries. Mr 
George has no settled policy, 
as we all know; and though 
he insists upon speaking for 
the whole of Great Britain, he 
may be turned aside from his 
purpose by the truculence of 
any section noisy enough to be 
heard. And to him there are 
opposed the champions of Soviet 
rule, the ignorant men who still 


believe in the beneficence of 
Lenin, and who regard murder, 
not as a fine art, but as a piece 
of practical politics. If they 
had their way, there would be 
an end of us all. The British 
Empire would perish with our 
civilisation. And a handful of 
fanatical scoundrels, mostly 
Jews, would kill and torture 
all those who had dared to 
educate themselves and to ac- 
quire skill in their trades or 
professions, that they might be 
free to grind the “ proletariat ” 
beneath their heels. The pros- 
pect offers but one small con- 
solation. The “ high-brows,” 
who in their vain assumption 
of intellectual superiority have 
played with crime and preached 
sedition in their studies, would 
be rewarded for their folly by 
being instantly driven into the 
pit of death. 

But not even the extermina- 
tion of the “‘ high-brows ” would 
make a revolution tolerable, 
nor can we regard Mr George 
as a sufficient defence against 
murder and torture. And he 
has so cunningly contrived 
things that he seems to remain 
our one and only defence. He 
has drugged the House of 
Commons by his rhetoric, and 
soothed its members with the 
prospect of an increase in their 
salaries; and the chance of 
living once more under a free 
and a wise government is re- 
mote indeed. That is what we 
have to thank 1920 for, and it 
is not strange that we look 
back without pride or content- 
ment upon the dead year. And 
all the while that Mr George 
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and his friends are driving 
the Houses of Parliament into 
contempt, they boast that they 
have brought to an end the 
wicked practices of party gov- 
ernment. Of course they have 
done nothing of the kind. In 
a sense they have checked the 
conflict of parties, because they 
have won over to their side, 
by the subtle arts of flattery 
and deception, all but the im- 
potent little band which is led 
by the inept Mr Asquith. But 
it is principle which they have 
killed rather than party. Even 
those who professed to believe 
that the union of Ireland with 
Great Britain was of vital im- 
portance to the State, as indeed 
it is, are ready to support any 
scheme of scission, if only -it 
can be made acceptable to 
those who march through ra- 
pine and murder to the dis- 
memberment of the Empire. 
We need not regard too 
closely the preposterous pledges 
which the Prime Minister gave 
in exchange for votes at the 
General Election. He then 
followed the practice of all vain 
politicians, and none but his 
dupes put any faith in him. 
He was but lowering the stan- 
dard of politics, like the rest 
of his kind, when he promised 
what he knew he could not 
perform; and he should have 
appeared credible to none when 
he declared that the Germans 
should pay what they owed in 
full, even if he had to search 
their pockets for the money. 
No less futile was the solemn 
pact which he made with the 
electors to introduce into the 
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public offices the strictest habits 
of economy. He has made 
little or no attempt to get rid 
of the bureaucrats, who eat up 
the country like locusts. 

The past year has seen 
such an orgy of crime in Ire- 
land as is unknown even in 
the annals of that wicked 
country. The Sinn Feiners and 
their masters of the Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood have 
given full play to their delight 
in murder, under the false pre- 
tence that they have been ill- 
governed by the English. That 
they have any grievance at all 
cannot be maintained. Ireland 
is not and has never been a 
separate and independent king- 
dom. A hundred times have 
the Irish willingly confessed 
their allegiance to Great Britain. 
And so far is Ireland from 
suffering any hardship, that 
she is the spoilt child of the 
Empire, exempt from oppres- 
sive laws and monstrously over- 
represented in the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom. Yet 
so deep-seated is her love of 
assassination that her sons can- 
not keep their hands from slay- 
ing and murdering. Confronted 
by the vile conspiracy of the 
Sinn Feiners, Mr George should 
have seen one plain duty before 
him. He should at all costs 
and by all means have sup- 
pressed the conspiracy. If mar- 
tial law was necessary, a8 we 
believe it to have been, he 
should have proclaimed it. If 
a series of block-houses would 
have thwarted the activities of 
the gun-men and enabled us to 
catch them red-handed, the 
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block-houses should have been 
built and manned. But Mr 
George, dominated as usual 
by fear—fear of the Irish, fear 
of Labour, fear of making up 
his mind—did nothing for many 
months, and acted, or rather 
spoke, at last only when the 
rebellion had gained the upper 
hand. In the meantime, he 
introduced a Home Rule Bill 
which pleased nobody, and was 
accepted as a fine piece of 
irony only by a reluctant Ulster. 
If the Bill was intended to en- 
sure a union of hearts, it failed 
signally, for it merely encour- 
aged the campaign of murder 
and mutilation. However, that 
is the politician’s happy way. 
Afraid of action, he thinks that 
he-may save a world of disorder 
by a piece of legislation, and 
persists in countering the ene- 
my’s guns by facile exercises 
in rhetoric. He might as well 
placate a mad dog by a sooth- 
ing whistle. 

As in Ireland, 1920 has been 
@ year without a policy, 80 
also it has been a year with- 
out a policy in JBussia. 
Russia has thrust herself into 
our domestic politics because 
it is Lenin’s settled purpose 
to flood the whole of Western 
Europe with his jackal’s gospel. 
How far he has succeeded is 
obvious to us all. In the 
extreme wing of our Labour 
party he has found imitators, 
facile and obedient as monkeys, 
to imitate his crimes and to 
disperse his doctrines. Having 
laid waste his own country and 
reduced its inhabitants to the 
misery of hunger and destitu- 
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tion, he hopes to involve the 
inhabitants of other countries 
in a like ruin. The dupes 
whom he has found in England 
are as ignorant as they are 
insincere — ignorant, because 
they refuse to learn what has 
happened in Russia; insincere, 
because they are ready to 
accept even the jargon, foreign 
in word and significance, of 
the Jewish Bolsheviks. For 
these reasons it was Mr 
George’s duty to declare what 
policy he intended to support 
against the machinations of 
the Bolsheviks. So long as 
Lenin’s criminals were per- 
mitted to come and go as they 
would; in England, England 
was not safe. And Mr George 
has done, according to his 
wont, precisely nothing—or, 
rather, he has given with one 
hand and taken away with the 
other, until we close the year 
in the same spirit of mis- 
chievous uncertainty in which 
we began it. 

He has abused Bolshevism, 
and showed an unseemly desire 
to trade with Bolsheviks. He 
has opened many markets to 
men whom, said he, he would 
never shake by the hand. He 
has expelled Kameneff, and 
kept Krassin glued to his side. 
Alternately he has reviled and 
flattered, threatened and ca- 
joled. What his policy is 
to-day is wholly uncertain, and 
if he have a policy at all it 
will surely be changed to- 
morrow. Yet Mr George pre- 
sumes to speak for Great 
Britain, and he knows no more 
of Great Britain than he knows 
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of Russia. From every position 
which he takes up he retreats 
with indecent haste. Com- 
merce, he once assured us, did 
not imply the recognition of 
Lenin; and as it was his in- 
tention to permit trade only 
with the Co-operative Societies 
of Russia, our dealings would 
be unstained by blood: nor 
should we accept in payment 
the stolen gold of the Bol- 
sheviks. And then it turned 
out that the Bolsheviks were 
masters of the Co-operative 
Societies, and any gold, no 
matter what its provenance, 
was welcome. It is a sorry 
story of deception and ter- 
giversation; and while the 
twists and turns of Mr George’s 
agile unknowing mind must 
vastly amuse the unspeakable 
Lenin and Trotsky, they should 
bring the blush of shame to 
the cheeks of honest English- 
men. In the same spirit of 
bad faith, with the same lack 
of candour, Mr George tackled 
the Polish question. On 11th 
July he demanded that the 
Soviet should make an im- 
mediate armistice with Poland. 
Ten days later Lord Curzon, 
who of course takes his orders 
from Mr George, threatened 
the Russians with the severest 
pains and penalties if they 
continued their march upon 
Poland. The Russians laughed 
at the warning, and went on 
marching. We did nothing 
more than repeat a futile threat. 
And then suddenly Labour 
intervened with their policy 
of direct action, and shrieked 
aloud, ‘‘ Hands off Russia!” 
VOL. OCIX.—NO. MCCLXIII. 
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as though Mr George had dared 
to lay a finger upon Russia or 
upon any other country. 
Poland took the matter into 
her own hands and drove the 
Russians back, and thus by a 
single blow exposed the im- 
potence of Mr George and the 
folly of Labour. And so the 
futile game is played. Great 
Britain protests in vain to 
Russia and to Poland; the 
Prime Minister listens in terror 
to the strident voice of Mr 
Bevin; and the Bolsheviks 
persist with their baleful work 
of propaganda in light-hearted 
contempt of Mr George and 
his words. 

The profound distrust of Mr 
George, which is evident in 
France, cannot surprise us. It 
is impossible to trust a man 
who has neither knowledge nor 
fixity of purpose. To us his 
quick changes are familiar. The 
French are not yet accustomed 
to them, and it is not wonder- 
ful that more than once during 
the past year they have 
been compelled to protest 
against what seemed to them 
a patent disloyalty. How, in- 
deed, should they welcome as 
a friend a Minister who, with- 
out warning or warrant, seems 
to espouse the cause of Ger- 
many? That there has not 
been a dangerous rupture be- 
tween England and France, 
the two necessary Allies, is 
not the fault of Mr George; 
and it is fortunate that there 
are still those who can undo 
some of the harm which our 
careless, autocratic politician 
thinks it expedient to inflict 
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upon us and upon the 
French. 

Yet in the eyes of his col- 
leagues he can do no wrong. 
Their adulation of him and 
his virtues increases with every 
folly which he commits. The 
adulation is not always disin- 
terested, and the private judg- 
ments which come to our ears 
—every one is not discreet— 
make a sad commentary upon 
the loyal utterances of the poli- 
ticians. But the politicians are 
not the men to foul their own 
nests; and so long as Mr 
George is there to lead them 
they are ready to follow him 
to the death of themselves 
or their salaries. And the 
strange thing is that, in public 
at any rate, they use such 
language about their revered 
master as persuades us that 
they have wholly lost what- 
ever sense of humour they 
may have possessed. If nobody 
else has a word of praise for 
him, they are there to praise 
Mr George, while Mr George 
reciprocates the praise as in 
duty bound. Listen, for in- 
stance, to what Mr Bonar Law 
found it possible to say at 
the Oonstitutional Olub: 
“Standing the other day in 
Westminster Abbey ’ — these 
are Mr Law’s words—‘“ at the 
grave of the Unknown War- 
rior, I saw the noble statue of 
William Pitt, with arms out- 
stretched as if he were inspiring 
the nation he did so much to 
save. Toone of my colleagues, 
as we were leaving the Abbey, 
I said: ‘One hundred years 
hence will Lloyd George occupy 
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in the minds of our descendants 
the position held by William 
Pitt to-day?’ ‘I cannot tell,’ 
was the reply, ‘but I think 
it is quite possible.’ It is indeed 
quite possible.”” Was ever such 
nonsense spoken in the world 
before? William Pitt and Mr 
George mentioned in the same 
breath! If the burial of the 
Unknown Warrior suggested 
no wiser speculation to the 
politicians than this, it would 
have been better that they 
should have stayed away and 
left the ceremony to the sol- 
diers, who know how to bear 
themselves with dignity. Wil- 
liam Pitt and Mr George! 
William Pitt, the pilot who 
weathered the storm, knew 
what should be done to save 
England, and did it unflinch- 
ingly. He was no empiric, 
guessing at policies. He had 
profoundly studied Europe and 
her affairs. He understood the 
problem which confronted him 
—how to defeat Napoleon— 
with the clearness which comes 
of diligently acquired know- 
ledge. Before his death he 
foresaw what only a statesman 
could foresee—that Napoleon 
would be beaten by a nation 
in arms, probably in Spain. 
The strenuous opposition which 
his resolution to save England 
met with he countered without 
fear and without favour. He 
was not afraid of suspending 
the liberties of treacherous 
citizens, or of locking up those 
who hoped to frustrate his 
efforts by sedition. He de- 
pended upon idle rhetoric as 
little as he depended upon hid- 
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ing the truth. He could deliver 
a King’s Speech offhand, said 
Windham, thus making plain 
how little he owed to a florid 
eloquence, A simple man and 
a patriot, with no thought of 
self and with no suspicion of 
trickery—such he was until 
the last day, when he gave 
his life for his country. How 
shall we compare Mr George 
with this our hero? Mr George 
has ever his ear to the ground, 
that he may catch the whis- 
perings of popularity. While 
Pitt consulted his own wisdom, 
Mr George runs for advice 
to Mr Bevin or Mr Henderson 
or Mr Smillie, or anybody else 
whom he thinks capable of 
influencing the bogey, Labour. 
While Pitt had ever a settled 
policy, Mr George lives hungrily 
from hand to mouth, and hopes 
that the better luck of to- 
morrow may extricate him from 
the misfortune of to-day. In 
brief, Pitt was a statesman, 
and Mr George is a politician. 
They share no common factor, 
and not even a pious colleague 
should divest himself so rashly 
of a sense of proportion and a 
sense of history as to make the 
futile comparison. 

Not long since Colonel Amery 
made the. brilliant. discovery 
that ‘the’ standard of effi- 
ciency of the House of Com- 
mons had never been so high 
as now.” A marvellous utter- 
ance truly, made at a time 
when the voice of criticism at 
Westminster was solemnly 
hushed, and when members of 
the House waited for the Prime 
Minister to speak before they 
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opened their mouths. The 
reason he gave for his hazard- 
ous opinion was that ‘they 
had got rid of the two-party 
system.” What they have got 
rid of, as we have said, is 
political principle. And then, 
as though to clinch any argu- 
ment, Colonel Amery declares 
that ‘‘ our salvation lies more 
than ever before in being able 
to think imperially.’’ Indeed 
it does, and it is just this of 
which Mr George and his col- 
leagues and his obedient fol- 
lowers are incapable. They are 
rarely asked to think at all. 
They have been deprived of the 
right of private judgment. And 
to think imperially is very 
far beyond their reach. Take 
a swift survey of our Empire, 
and ask yourself in which cor- 
ner of it there is any trace of 
imperial thought. Have we 
thought imperially in Ireland, 
which we have handed over a 
free gift to a gang of assassins ? 
Have we thought imperially in 
India ? Ask Mr Montagu, who, 
in spite of his gross failure in 
act and speech, in spite of his 
declared friendship for Mr 
Gandhi, is still Secretary of 
State. So little has he thought 
imperially that he has stirred 
up’ the flame of rebellion in 
India in order to awake what 
his Bolshevist tongue calls 
“divine discontent,” and to 
enfranchise one per cent of a 
population which, happily for 
itself, cares not a jot about 
politics. Have we thought im- 
perially in Egypt? Ask Lord 
Milner, under whose auspices 
we shall presently surrender all 
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control of a country which 
Bismarck wisely called the nape 
of England’s neck. Where, 
indeed, have we thought im- 
perially ? In Mesopotamia, into 
which we blundered without 
purpose and without result ? 
In Palestine, where we have 
replaced the industrious Jews, 
who wing their way to America, 
by a horde of indiscriminate 
Bolshevists, and where we have 
’ inflicted a gross injustice upon 
the friendly and honourable 
Arabs? Truly it would be 
wiser at this moment of our 
disgrace, at this closing of a 
disastrous year, to leave im- 
perial thought out of the 
question. 


Tt is not only in politics that 
the charlatan makes an aggres- 
sive appearance. The charlatan 
delights also to claim as his 
own the province of literary 
criticism, a provinee which lies 
far beyond his ken, and which 
he is never likely to explore. 
For many years this particular 
kind of charlatan followed the 
lead of Lombroso, and thought 
that he was getting nearer to 
the understanding of literature 
when he mumbled common- 
places about genius and the 
ériminal. The method set be- 
fore him was simple enough. 
He wanted no more than a 
biographical dietionary and a 
taste for gossip. His informa- 
tion need not be accurate. He 
was free to believe with Lom- 
broso that Henry VIII. mur- 
dered all his wives! But if 
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only he filled the rag-bag of his 
mind with enough “ facts ” and 
got by heart the foolish jargon 
employed by Lombroso, he 
could prove that there was no 
difference between the madman 
and the man of genius. The 
poet had given him and his 
master the clue, ‘‘ Great wits 
to madness closely are allied ” ; 
and imbecility and a love of 
scandal did the rest. Nor did 
it ever occur to these fanatics 
that, in their haste to prove 
others “‘ mattoids,” they were 
convicting themselves one and 
all of an obvious insanity. 
Lombroso’s method is as 
dead as Lombroso. And the 
need exists for a new species 
of sham science, a fresh kind 
of criticism, which is called 
“literary,” and has not the 
remotest touch with literature. 
With a commendable amiability 
Herr Freud has supplied the 
need, and given to the busy- 
bodies a system which is not 
beyond the reach of the wholly 
illiterate. Psychoanalysis it is 
called, and we are informed 
by an obedient pupil of Herr 
Freud that “it will show us 
the direction that literature 
will take, and. will explain why 
it proceeds in a particular 
path.” So says Mr Mordell,’ 
who has written a book which, 
for obvious silliness, cannot be 
matched even by the worst 
excesses of the pupils of Lom- 
broso. After all, there is not 
much difference between Lom- 
broso and Herr Freud. Lom- 
broso believed that all literary 
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men were mad; Herr Freud 
seems to believe them incestu- 
ous. Herr Freud does not use 
the same jargon as Lombroso, 
and his conclusion is not quite 
thesame. But gossip, of doubt- 
ful accuracy, is the foundation 
of both methods, and for folly 
there isn’t a pin to choose 
between them. 

We have noted the common- 
place thought which underlies 
Lombroso’s argument. Herr 
Freud’s argument, common- 
place also, is that a writer, 
when he takes his pen in his 
hand, does not wholly rid him- 
self of character and experi- 
ence. We do not need a library 
of books, unscientific in all 
things except in a preposterous 
jargon, to illustrate this truism 
for us. But Mr Mordell and 
his kind must find some use for 
the irrelevant facts which they 
have collected, and so psycho- 
analysis is thrust upon the 
world. The facts are chosen 
with an irrelevance which the 
pupils of Lombroso must envy. 
What do you think of the 
statement which follows: 
* Alexander Pope, the poet, 
was also a spoiled child, though 
he had a half-sister’? There 
is charming inconsequence in 
the “though,” which proves 
Mr Mordell a born critic. A 
still further surprise awaits us 
in another gem of erudition. 
“Thackeray, who was hope- 
lessly in love with a married 
woman, and was rejected by 
her, affected to be very cynical 
at disappointed lovers, and 
ridiculed them in his ‘ Pen- 


dennis.’ Cicero, who loved 
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glory, wrote against it.” No 
wonder Herr Freud hails the 
disciple who has made these 
profound discoveries, and con- 
gratulates him on having done 
“for the English - American 
literature something similar 
to what Rank has done for 
the German in his book on 
Incest-Motive.” 

** Incest-Motive”’! ‘That is 
the pith of the whole matter. 
Herr Freud and his scholars 
are obsessed by perversity. 
They detect vice, unconscious 
if you will, in all the decent 
relations of life. To Mr Mor- 
dell, for instance, Cowper’s 
poem, “On the receipt of 
my Mother’s Picture,” is “ the 
best example of the Cdipus- 
Complex to be found in English 
literature.” Thus, to serve 
no decent purpose, the pupils 
of Herr Freud crawl like slugs, 
leaving a filthy trail behind 
them, over whatever is noble 
and comely in poetry and 
prose. But even they are not 
without a question. Mr Mor- 
dell, having established to his 
own satisfaction the insane 
theory that a child’s love for 
his mother resembles that of 
(Edipus for Jocasta, seems to 
think that some sort of an 
apology is necessary. “It of 
course displeases people,” says 
he, “‘to have any association 
made between the noblest sen- 
timent, mother love, and so 
repulsive a feature as incest.’ 
It would indeed displease us 
if the nonsensical doctrine of 
Messrs Freud and his friends 
were taken seriously. © And 
when so wanton an explana- 
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tion as this is given of liter- 
ary masterpieces, we can 
suggest only that its authors 
should consult the nearest 
doctor. 

“The author,” says Mr Mor- 
dell, “‘is more in his work 
than he suspects.”’ We pity 
Mr Mordell if he is more deeply 
implicated in his own book 
than he pretends. And how 
shall we treat, save with helle- 
bore, the critic, who cannot 
cast an innocent eye even upon 
a piece of machinery ¢ ‘‘Why,”’ 
asks Mr Mordell, ‘‘ does Kipling 
have a keen interest in bringing 
descriptions of machinery into 
his works? If dreams of 
machinery relate to sex, then 
we must follow the logical 
conclusion that an undue in- 
terest in machinery must evince 
@ sexual meaning.” Must we 
indeed? Not unless we are 
tainted with the sad mania, 
of which Mr Mordell appears to 
be a victim. 

But Mr Mordell’s greatest 
pride is that he has discovered 
@ personal note in an epic like 
the ‘Iliad,’ usually considered 
impersonal. What sort of a 
erib, we wonder, did he use 
when he made this brilliant 
discovery ? The discovery, of 
course, is no discovery at all. 
What Mr Mordell has found 
out is what has always been 
obvious to all men— that 
Achilles and Patroclus were 
friends. Homer, like the artist 
that he was, drew a beautiful 
picture of friendship, and he 
drew it, no doubt, because he 
had a fine and subtle under- 
standing of what friendship 
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was and meant. We need not 
go to the jargon of psycho- 
analysis to appreciate the noble 
words of Homer. And this is 
what Mr Mordell says about 
it: ‘‘ No, indeed, Homer was 
no mere spectator reciting 
Achilles’s troubles in an objec. 
tive manner, He had a great 
sorrow of his own, and he did 
not go out of his way to coun- 
terfeit one. . . .. What. the 
nature of the friendship was 
we cannot say; it may have 
been homo-sexual, a love which 
was common among the later 
Greeks, But it did have the 
element of passion. We know 
now the chief event of Homer’s 
life.”’. For all this nonsense 
there is, of course, no warrant 
whatever. Oritics, who profit 
no more than the Freud view 
from the reading of poetry, 
should be sternly debarred the 
use of books. Mr Mordell 
adds nothing, and could never 
add anything, to our knowledge 
of Homer. He does but drag 
in the obscure suspicion, where- 
with his mind is perplexed. 
He makes no discovery except 
this: that the disciples of the 
ineffable Freud and the ama- 
teurs of psychoanalysis should 
refrain their fingers from the 
masterpieces of literature and 
their prying eyes from. the 
lives of the poets. There is a 
kind of printed stuff which 
would suit their method of 
inquiry well enough—‘‘a real 
immoral (or indecent) _litera- 
ture,” as Mr Mordell calls it, 
‘ where the author allows his 
savage instincts to come to 
the surface and trespass on 
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those aspects of his personality 
which civilisation should have 
tamed.” These specimens of 
printed matter, as remote from 
literature as the advertisement- 
hoarding, are doubtless within 
the compass of the understand- 
ing of Freud and his school. 
Mr Mordell does not think 
ill of them. “Such writings,” 
he says, “should not be con- 
demned offhand just because 
they stir our moral indignation. 
They must be interpreted so 
that we may learn the nature 
of their authors.” For our 
part, we would condemn all 
such writings offhand as 
severely as we would condemn 
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the criticism of Mr Mordell. 
We have as little desire to 
see them interpreted as to see 
the nature of their authors 
explained. But if they will 
restrain the disciples of Herr 
Freud from defacing and defam- 
ing the work of great poets, 
they may have their uses. And 
when the psychoanalysts have 
done their worst with these 
crude examples of savagery, 
they might be invited to go 
for the collection of the scandals 
which are the material of their 
false philosophy to the jail 
and the lunatic asylum. No 
fit haunts for them are the 
slopes of Parnassus. 
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